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CURIOUS     SUPERSTITIONS. 


ALL  our  readers  will  doubtless  sympa- 
thize deeply  with  the  benighted  creature 
represented  in  our  engraving  who  is  bowing 
down  to  his  god  of  good  fortune.     But  before 


we  make  to  appease  the  gods,  and  then  answer 
if  we  are  not  tainted  still  to  some  extent  with 
the  spirit  of  heathendom  which  exists  among 
many  of  the  human  family. 

We  may  laugh  at  the  poor  Chinaman   who 
brings  his  offering  of  bread,  fish  and  dainties, 


HINESE  GOD   "I    D  FORTUN] 

we  extend  our  pity  to   the   foolish  heathen,  it  placing  them  and  himself  in  a  prostrate  posi- 

may  be  well  to  examine  ourselves  and  sec  if  tion  before  the  dumb  image,  to  thus  invoke 

we  are  not  also  idol  worshipers.     Our  gods  the  blessing  of  prosperity  ;    but  would  not  he 

may  not  always  be  those  of  wood  and  stone,  in  turn  ridi<  ule  our  custom   Ol     throwing   old 

but  they  ar--  nevertheless  as  real.       Just  think  ,   shoes  or  rice  after  a  newly-married  pair  to  in- 

for  a  moment  of    the    numerous    superstitions  sure     prosperity    and     happiness     to     then:? 

in  which  we  indulge,  and    the   many  offerings  Would  he  not  think  it  curious  for  a  betrothed 
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couple  to  be  married  only  when  '^the  moon  is 
growing  or  full,  because  a  waning  moon  is 
sure  to  becloud  the  face  of  the  god  of  good 
fortune  ?  He  would  doubtless  look  with 
astonishment  at  a  woman  who  accidently 
spills  some  salt,  seize  some  of  this  article  and 
throw  it  in  the  fire  to  avert  a  quarrel  which  is 
otherwise  bound  to  occur;  or  at  a  man  who  will 
undertake  no  labor  of  importance  on  Friday 
because  it  is  sure  to  remain  unfinished  ;  or  to 
see  any  of  the  very  many  signs,  omens  and 
superstitions  10  which  all  of  us  give  more  or 
less  heed. 

We  may  therefore  reserve  much  of  our 
charity  for  our  own  peculiarities,  and  not  seek 
to  shatter  the  idols  of  the  heathen  while  we 
leave  our  own  intact. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  not,  however, 
to  explain  our  superstitions,  with  which  we  are 
sufficiently  familiar,  but  a  few  of  those  be- 
longing to  the  "Celestial  empire." 

Among  the  principal  charms  used  by  the 
Chinese  are  the  "money  swords,"  as  they  are 
called,  which  consist  of  a  number  of  ancient 
copper  coins,  each  with  a  square  hole  in  the 
middle  and  fastened  on  a  piece  of  iron  shaped 
like  a  sword.  These  are  suspended  at  the 
heads  of  sleeping  couches,  as  it  is  supposed 
that  the  sovereigns  in  whose  reigns  the  coins 
were  made  will  keep  away  ghosts  and  evil 
spirits.  Sick  people  also  use  them  in  the 
hope  of  being  restored  to  health.  They  are 
to  the  Chinese  doubtless  as  efficacious  as  the 
horseshoe  nailed  over  a  door  is  to  the  average 
American. 

A  common  Chinese  talisman  is  the  "  hun- 
dred families'  lock,"  to  obtain  which  a  father 
goes  among  his  friends  and,  having  obtained 
from  each  a  small  donation  in  money,  he  adds 
the  balance  needed  to  purchase  an  ornament 
fashioned  like  a  lock,  which  he  hangs  on  his 
child's  neck  to  lock  him  to  life,  and  making 
the  hundred  persons  concerned  in  his  attain- 
ing old  age.  Another  charm  worn  by  chil- 
dren is  a  figure  of  the  Kylin,  a  fabulous  ani- 
mal supposed  to  have  appeared  at  the  birth  of 
Confucius,  and  consequently  certain  to  bring 
wealth  and  promotion  to  the  wearer. 


On  the  fifth  day  of  the  fifth  moon,  sprigs 
and  cuttings  of  the  Acoriis  calamus,  and  a 
plant  called  by  the  Chinese  gae,  are  placed  at 
the  doors  of  houses  to  prevent  all  manner  of 
evil  from  entering.  A  sprig  of  the  peach  tree 
covered  with  blossoms  is  used  for  the  same 
purpose  at  the  beginning  of  each  year. 

Written  charms,  consisting  of  mystical  com- 
pounds of  various  characters,  or  words,  are 
also  numerous.  These  are  carried  about  the 
person  or  are  pasted  on  the  walls  of  rooms. 
Sometimes  they  are  used  for  the  curing  of  the 
sick,  by  being  written  either  on  leaves,  which 
are  then  infused  in  some  liquid,  or  inscribed 
on  paper  which  is  burned,  and  the  ashes, 
being  mixed  with  some  liquid,  are  given  to 
the  patient  to  drink. 

It  would  require  too  much  time  and  space 
to  enumerate  all  the  curious  habits  and  beliefs 
of  this  very  peculiar  people.  They  cannot 
build  a  house,  dig  a  grave,  go  on  a  journey, 
or  perform  any  labor  of  moment,  or  indulge 
in  any  great  festivity,  without  first  making 
their  peace  with  the  gods,  and  receiving  some 
omen  of  success  and  favor  from  the  unseen 
spirits.  • 


THE  FAITH  OF  THE    SAINTS. 
II.  Faith  in   Revelation. 

ONE  of  the  prominent  Bible  writers  tells 
us  to  "search  all  things  and  hold  fast 
that  which  is  good."  Another  lays  down  the 
test  to  be  applied  to  all  teachers  claiming 
divine  authority,  "to  the  law  and  to  the  tes- 
timony, if  they  speak  not  according  to  this 
word  it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in 
them." 

Thus,  we  can  readily  see  that  religions  not 
based  upon  the  Bible  do  not  furnish  evidence 
derogatory  to  it,  but  rather  collateral  proof  in 
its  favor.  That  the  inharmonious  sects  oi 
Christendom,  claiming  the  Bible  as  the  stand- 
ard of  their  creeds,  while  it  may  prove  the 
Bible  an  insufficient  guide,  does  not  vitiate  its 
testimony  as  to  the  facts  and  principles  there- 
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in  laid  down,  inasmuch  as  it  provides  a  way 
for  testing  the  claims  of  any  teacher  claiming 
to  be  sent  of  God,  and,  as  we  will  hereafter 
show,  predicts  the  appearance  among  men  of 
both  true  and  false  claimants  for  such  honors. 

That  the  antiquity  of  the  Jewish  records  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  race,  is  shown 
by  abundant  evidence  in  scraps  of  history 
rescued  from  the  ancient  ruins  of  Egypt, 
Babylon  and  other  nations  contemporary  with 
the  reign  of  the  kings  narrated  in  the  Bible. 
Not  only  do  the  writings  of  early  historians 
contribute  to  this  evidence,  but  scientific  re- 
search has  added  its  testimony  in  no  uncer- 
tain tone.  Josephus  in  his  answers  to  Apion 
establishes  this  fact  clearly,  and  shows  that 
Greek  historians,  while  studiously  avoiding 
favorable  mention  of  the  Hebrews,  incident- 
ally give  evidence  of  the  remote  antiquity  of 
that  unloved  race.  While  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon may  be  said  to  be  the  only  direct  wit- 
ness to  the  truth  of  the  Bible's  account  of  the 
antediluvians,  tradition  and  science  have  done 
much  to  prove  the  story  of  the  deluge.  This 
ought  to  insure  for  the  Bible  a  respectful  hear- 
ing upon  statements  antedating  all  other  rec- 
ords. 

Discoveries  of  learned  scientists  a  few  years 
ago  established  beyond  doubt  the  truth  of 
what  has  been  set  down  as  one  of  the  fabulous 
tales  of  the  Bible.  Among  the  ruins  of  an- 
cient monuments  in  Egypt  was  found  the 
mummy  of  Pharaoh,  so  conspicuous  in  Jewish 
history  as  the  heartless  persecutor  of  their 
race,  who  burdened  them  with  heavy  taxation 
and  threw  their  male  children  into  the  river 
Nile.  This  king  reigned  67  years  and  is 
known  in  Egyptian  history  as  Rameses  II., 
surnamed  the  Great.  He  is  mentioned  in 
Greek  history  under  the  name  of  Sesostris. 
He  claimed  to  be  closely  related  to  the  gods, 
and  his  vanity  led  hini  to  perpetuate  his  fame 
by  filling  the  country  with  sculptured  images 
of  himself.  Some  of  these  statues  ire  still  ex- 
tant, and  have  been  the  means  of  identifying 
tie-  mummy  beyond  a  doubt. 

It  is  also  stated  that  the  mummy  of  the 
king's  daughter,  who  n  •  tied  Moses  from  the 


ark  of  bulrushes,  has  been  found  and  identi- 
fied as  not  only  the  daughter,  but  the  wife  of 
this  social  monster,  who  has  succeeded  in  per- 
petuating his  name  as  a  synonym  of  cruelty, 
whose  life  was  spent  in  shedding  the  blood  of 
innocence,  and,  finally,  ended  by  his  own 
hand.  His  only  value  now  is  to  satisfy  the 
morbid  curiosity  of  penny  sight  seekers  in  a 
European  museum. 

But  the  great  value  of  this  discovery  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  ancestry  of  Rameses  II.  is 
shown  to  be  of  the  Assyrian  race.  This  makes 
clear  some  of  the  words  of  the  Bible  that 
were  enveloped  in  mystery.  In  Isaiah  52:  4, 
we  read: 

"For  thus  saith  the  Lord  God  :  my  people 
went  down  aforetime  into  Egypt  to  sojourn 
there,  and  the  Assyrian  oppressed  them  with- 
out cause." 

As  Egypt  had  been  conquered  by  Assyria, 
it  is  probable  that  the  reigning  dynasty  of 
that  country  had  usurped  the  throne  of  the 
native  king;  but  this  had  probably  never 
been  thought  of  until  demonstrated  by  scien- 
tific research. 

It  also  makes  clear  a  seeming  inconsistency 
in  the  account  given  in  I.  Kings,  3,  of  Solo- 
mon's marriage  with  Pharaoh's  daughter, 
evident  from  the  context,  without  incurring 
the  displeasure  of  the  Lord.  In  the  days  of 
Abraham  the  reigning  dynasty  of  Egypt  were 
of  the  seed  of  Ham,  a  race  under  the  ban  of 
the  curse  of  Deity  in  being  debarred  from 
holding  the  Priesthood.  So  we  learn  from 
the  record  of  Abraham  in  the  '-Pearl  of 
Great  Price."  The  Israelites  were  forbidden 
by  divine  law  to  intermarry  with  the  seed  of 
Ham.  He  who  did  so  placed  the  issue  of  such 
marriage  under  the  same  malediction.  Though 
Solomon  afterwards  fell  into  transgression,  it 
appears  at  this  early  period  of  his  reign  ;ind 
for  sometime  thereafter  he  enjoyed  the  favor 
of ( lod. 

In  (lenesis  10:  11,  (re  are  told  th.it  Nine- 
veh, the  chief  city  of  Assyria,  was  limit  by 
Asshur,    the    son    of    Shem.       The    Assyrians 

were  therefore  a  branch  oi  the  more  favored 
des<  end. mts  of  Noah,  and   it   is  not  iinproba- 
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ble  that  the  dynasty  of  Rameses  II.  governed 
Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Solomon. 

5.  F.  D. 


HARRY'S   WIFE. 


[CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE   148.] 

PEE  here,  Harry,  I  think  I've  had  enough 

O  heroics  for  one  day,  and  I  want  to 
know  whether  you  have  provided  any  dinner 
for  hungry  people  who  still  inhabit  this  mun- 
dane sphere,"  said  Mattie. 

Harry  looked  solemnly  down  on  Teenie 
and  said, 

"Mrs.  Wallace,  have  you  ordered  dinner 
for  your  unbidden  guests  ?  " 

"  Of  course  she  hasn't  !  She's  just  barely 
peeped  inside  this  house,  for  you  said  nothing 
about  her  coming,  and  she  wouldn't  come 
without  asking.  However,  my  wits  were 
about  me,  so  I  spent  the  morning  performing 
many  useful  but  unromantic  tasks  for  you  two 
cooing  doves.  Susan's  sister  Jane,  you  know 
our  cook  Susan,  had  just  come  here  from  her 
native  village  to  grow  wealthy  in  the  '  great 
west,'  so  I  engaged  her  over  a  week  ago. 
You  see,  I  knew  what  you  would  want.  We 
spent  the  morning  in  laying  in  supplies  and 
ordering  the  things  for  the  elegant  dinner 
which,"  sniffing  the  air  daintily,  "  my  nose 
tells  me  is  about  ready.  You  have  got  such  a 
tiny  little  house  that  the  plebeian  smells  from 
the  kitchen  are  wafted  into  the  parlor,  with- 
out the  greatest  care  as  to  open  doors.  Ernest, 
you  can  come  with  me  to  see  if  the  ices  are 
ready  for  the  mold,  and,  Teenie,  just  take 
Harry  up  stairs  and  show  him  where  you  put 
the  pretty  stand  of  flowers  we  bought  yester- 
day for  your  sitting  room." 

And  down  the  stairs  went  Mattie,  with  Er- 
nest following  dutifully.  She  took  him  into 
the  far  cellar,  where  a  large  table  was  crowded 
with  creams  and  ice  puddings,  etc.,  and  then 
into  the  kitchen,  where  she  directed  the  labors 
of  the  girl  and  took  a  hand  herself  in  the 
cooking. 

Ernest  coolly  seated  himself    on   the  low 


window  sill  and  looked  at  her  with  evident 
admiration.  He  was  an  eastern-bred  man, 
who  had  come  west  and  interested  himself  in 
mines.  He  was  a  fine  assayer,  and  also  a 
mining  engineer,  so  he  was  rapidly  accumu- 
lating wealth.  He  was  somewhat  surprised 
to  see  this  girl  whom  he  knew  to  be  wealthy, 
possessed  in  her  own  right  of  close  on  to  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  flying  around  in  a  kitchen, 
cooking  and  directing  with  equal  skill  and 
knowledge. 

This  same  Ernest  was  rather  under  five  feet 
ten  inches,  and  being  slender,  looked  less. 
He  was  gray-eyed  and  with  a  clear,  trustful 
expression  on  his  irregular  features;  not  hand- 
some, but  intelligent,  and  with  a  very  win- 
ning light  in  his  face. 

He  thrust  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and 
softly  whistling  looked  at  the  figure  hovering 
over  the  stove,  tasting,  seasoning,  ordering 
and  directing  with  a  dainty  quickness  charac- 
teristic of  herself. 

"Ernest,  lad,  you  are  luckier  than  you  knew 
in  picking  up  this  bit  of  shining  ore,  more 
valuable  than  all  the  mines  of  the  west.  What 
a  home  she  will  make!"  soliloquized  the 
young  man. 

When  everything  was  arranged  to  suit  her- 
self, Miss  Mattie  doffed  her  huge  apron  and 
ran  up  stairs  to  the  sitting  room  door  and 
quietly  knocked. 

Harry  and  Teenie  both  came  out  and  Mat- 
tie  demurely  said,  "If  you  please,  Mrs.  Wal- 
lace, dinner  is  waiting." 

And  so  the  four  sat  down  to  that  queerest 
of  wedding  dinners  ;  and  then  followed  such 
a  pretty  confusion  of  laughter  and  words  and 
jesting. 

And  when  Harry  asked  in  astonishment 
where  all  the  silver  came  from,  a  complete  set 
engraved  with  a  superb  monogram,  Mattie 
solemnly  said,  with  her  eyes  opened  wide  and 
her  flat  little  nose  drawn  down  demurely, 

"You  are  not  to  ask  any  questions  about 
that.  They  were  brought  here  by  a  very 
stuffy  old  god-father,  with  a  crooked  nose  that 
won't  stay  in  a  respectable  line  with  his  eyes, 
but  leans  partially  to  the  left  one,  and  great 
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ugly  gray  eyes  and  a  monstrous  temper,  and 
the  initials  of  his  name  are  Ernest,  and  you 
mustn't  say  another  word,  or  the  silver  will 

all  fly  off  like  Cinderella's  slippers "  she 

paused  completely  out  of  breath  and  deliber- 
ately rang  the  bell  for  Jane,  in  order  to  close 
the  discussion. 

Mattie  presided  at  the  dinner,  well  know- 
ing Teenie's  nervousness  and  shyness  would 
make  it  a  well  nigh  impossible  task  for  her  to 
do  the  honors  on  this  night. 

The  dinner  went  merrily  on  ;  and  if  it  was 
a  trifle  uncommon,  the  young  people  were  too 
full  of  youth  and  genuine  happiness  to  feel 
much  chagrin  over  it. 

When  they  adjourned  to  the  parlor,  Harry 
took  his  sister  by  the  shoulders  and  looked 
into  her  face  searchingly  as  he  asked, 

"Who  put  that  piano  there  ?  " 

"I  should  suppose  you  ought  to  answer  that 
question.     I  presume  this  is  your  house." 

"  Martha,  I've  a  mind  to " 

"I  know  you  have,  but  the  spiteful  god- 
mamma  who  carried  that  piano  here  on  her 
bent  back,  will  crush  you  with  all  sorts  of 
evils  if  you  try  to  find  out  anything  about  the 
matter,  so  now." 

"  Mattie,  are  you  a  gipsy,  fairy  or  a  witch? 
I  am  positively  afraid  of  you." 

"Well  now,  that's  comfortable;  so  we'll 
make  ready  to  go  down  to  mother's  to  spend 
the  evening.   Come  along,  Madame  Wallace. ' ' 

And  up  the  stairs  danced  the  firm  little 
heels.  Mattie  drew  the  lace  curtains  closer 
together,  put  the  toilet  articles  a  trifle  apart, 
for  she  said  she  could  not  see  herself  in  the 
glass,  they  were  so  crowded  ;  then  she  directed 
I  nie  to  change  her  dress,  and  when  she  had 
put  on  the  pretty  silver-shaded  silk,  Mattie 
tied  the  black  velvet  around  her  throat  with 
a  large,  elegant  pearl  i  mss  fastened  in  front, 
a  wedding  gilt  from  Harry,  and  arranged  her 

hair  to  suit  her  quaint  costu ,  (  taping  the 

small  bracelet!  around  her  wrists,  and  then 
stood  ba<  k  to  note  the  effe<  t. 

She  took    the  girl    in    her   arms   .mil   kissed 

her  affectionately.  Teenie  looked  around 
(they  were  in  her  bedroom    .it  the  handsome 


appointments,  the  large  windows  lace  shaded, 
the  bed  elegantly  covered  with  satin  and  lace, 
and  sinking  down  on  her  knees  at  the  bedside 
she  buried  her  head  in  its  soft  depths  and 
prayed  earnestly  in  her  native  tongue  for  light 
to  walk  by  and  wisdom  to  guide. 

Mattie  was  a  devout  woman  at  heart,  and 
so  she  silently  echoed  the  fervent  words  she 
knew  were  offered  up  for  the  young  lives  just 
joined  forever. 

She  never  forgot  the  scene.  The  sweet 
young  bride  throwing  herself  at  the  feet  of 
her  Lord  in  the  extreme  happiness  of  her  life. 
"God  will  not  forget  her,"  she  thought, "when 
clouds  come  !"     She  was  right ! 

Mrs.  Wallace  was  quietly  awaiting  their  ar- 
rival in  her  parlor.  She  arose  as  they  entered, 
and  treating  them  all  as  everyday  callers, 
merely  shook  hands  with  Teenie,  calling  her 
Mrs.  Wallace,  and   begging  her  to  be  seated. 

Mattie  gaily  chattered,  bent  on  dissipating 
the  fog  if  possible,  and  so  the  evening  grew 
on  ;  she  sang,  she  played,  and  made  Ernest 
and  Harry  aid  her  in  singing  some  of  Men- 
dlessohn's  four  part  songs. 

"Oh,"  said  Mattie,  "  if  we  only  had  an- 
other female  voice.  Teenie,  I  wish  you  sang. 
C<///'/you  sing  ?  "  wheeling  around  and  look- 
ing at  Christine,  who  was  sitting  quietly  lis- 
tening in  a  low  rocker. 

"A  littley  bit,"    Teenie  said  shyly. 

"How  much?  What  do  you  sing  ?  Some 
of  your  own  native  songs  ?  Come,  sing  some- 
thing for  us,"  eagerly  drawing  her  up  to  the 
instrument  and  pouring  out  question  after 
question. 

"I  don't  know  de  key,  for  I  youst  sing  by 
my  ear." 

Standing  then  near  the  piano,  she  simply 
put  her  hands  down  .it  her  side  and  without  a 

word  of  introduction,  poured  out  i  golden 
flood  of  melody.  The  rich  minor  strains  and 
the  pure  liquid  tones  of  her  voice  blended 
divinely;  she  Riled  tin-  room  with  the  mellow 

sounds,    Ipt    voice    slurring    smoothly    down 

from  the  highest  str.uu  to  .1  low  plaintive  k>  j 

The  i   ballad  ol    love  and  woe,     md 

at  its  <  lose  her  voice,  expressing  the  sad: 
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by  the  low,  long  tones,  shook  slightly  with 
her  emotion,  and  one  long,  soft  minor  note 
floated  out  into  the  far  corners  of  the  room 
and  died  slowly  as  she  finished  the  strain. 

"Teenie,"  at  last  said  her  husband  after  a 
pause  of  silent  admiration  and  surprise,  "you 
never  told  me  this." 

"I  would  have  told  you,  but]  you  never 
asked  me,"  she  softly  said. 

Mrs.  Wallace  felt  the  beautiful  influence  of 
her  delicious  voice,  but  her  unmistakable 
Danish  pronunciation  blasted  her  every 
word,  and  she  could  not,  would  not  shake  off 
her  coldness. 

Teenie  was  overawed,  not  only  by  Mrs.  Wal- 
lace's manner,  but  at  the  massive,  ponderous 
spirit  of  the  house  itself. 

Harry  and  Mattie  had  long  ago  shaken  it 
from  their  shoulders,  and  created  an  at- 
mosphere of  their  own,  which  extended,  how- 
ever, no  further  than  their  own  immediate 
presence. 

Mattie  made  things  as  pleasant  as  possible, 
and  when  Harry  arose  to  go,  even  Mrs.  Wal- 
lace admitted  to  herself  the  evening  had  not 
been  so  very  dull.  But  when  she  saw  Harry  pre- 
paring to  leave  with  Teenie,  her  mother-love 
rushed  over  him  in  a  wave  of  tenderness,  and 
she  could  barely  command  herself  to  kiss  him 
good-by  and  bow  to  Christine.  She  followed 
them  out  into  the  hall,  and  said  to  Harry  as 
they  stood  a  little  apart: 

"You  will  come  and  see  me,  Harry.  Very, 
very  often.  Every  day,  wont  you?  I  shall 
watch  for  you." 

"Gladly,  mother;  [  will  be  here  as  much 
and  as  often  as  you  will  allow  me,  believe 
that."  He  kissed  her  cheek  again,  and  she 
saw  him  and  his  bride  go  out  from  under  her 
roof,  and  as  the  deep  love  for  her  boy  surged 
through  her,  the  cold  dislike  she  felt  for 
Christine  only  was  the  more  intensified.  I  do 
not  think  she  was  jealous,  that  was  not  like  her, 
but  she  was  firm,  even  to  obstinacy. 

And  so  Harry  and  Christine  went  under 
the  portals  of  marriage,  out  into  the  broad 
fields  beyond,  where  there  are  many  flowers 
by  the  wayside,  and   often  thorns  and   briars 


that  tear  the  feet  who  try  to  trample  them  down , 
but  that  are  harmless  if  lightly  and  silently 
trod  upon;  where  skies  are  ever  changing,  and 
brooks  and  streamlets  sometimes  ripple  along, 
and  sometimes  roar  with  swollen  waters;  where 
birds  will  sing  if  called  with  gentle  voice, 
where  beasts  and  reptiles  roam  and  crawl,  but 
ever  avoiding  the  path  o'er  arched  with  true 
love,  and  lighted  by  the  soft  gleams  of  unsel- 
fishness ! 

They  were  very  home-like  in  their  habits, 
and  seldom  ventured  into  society.  If  they 
did  it  was  chiefly  on  formal  occasions,  and 
they  gladly  withdrew  again  to  their  own  peace- 
ful retreat. 

[TO   BE  CONTINUED.] 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


How  to  Check  Disease. 


WHILE  the  Latter-day  Saints  have  not 
been  promised  exemption  from  the 
sickness  and  pestilence  that  will  yet  afflict 
human  beings,  they  are  promised  that  if  they 
observe  the  commands  which  the  Lord  gives 
them  they  shall  have  a  goodly  degree  of 
health,  and  shall  have  wisdom,  and  shall 
escape,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  the  power 
of  the  destroyer.  Death  is  in  the  world,  and 
righteous  people  must  die  as  well  as  unright- 
eous. There  is  no  escape  from  this,  because 
the  word  of  the  Lord  has  gone  forth  con- 
cerning men's  days.  Some  from  out  of  the 
great  family  of  man  have  had  faith  enough  to 
be  translated  and  to  undergo  a  change  that 
has  freed  them  from  many  of  the  pains  and 
sufferings  of  humanity  ;  and  yet  they  will 
have  to  taste  of  death,  though  they  may  be 
changed  quickly. 

The  Lord  has  given  unto  us  some  very  plain 
and  simple  counsels  concerning  the  best  mode 
of  life  for  us  to  follow.  If  we  were  to  indi- 
vidually carry  out  this  advice  and  these  sug- 
gestions, we  would  undoubtedly  become  an 
exceedingly  healthy,  vigorous  and  strong  peo- 
ple, possessing  physical  and    mental   ability 
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beyond  that  which  the  most  of  people  enjoy. 
We  possess  a  healthy  climate.  Probably  no 
more  healthy  land  can  be  found  than  these 
valleys.  The  grains,  vegetables  and  fruits 
which  are  raised  here  are  not  excelled,  even 
if  they  are  equaled,  by  those  produced  in 
the  most  favored  spots  on  the  globe,  in  our 
latitude.  These  are  great  advantages.  But 
in  addition  to  these,  we  have  rules  given  to 
us  by  our  Creator  which  are  admirably 
adapted  to  promote  our  health  and  well-being. 
Many  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  are  very  ex- 
emplary in  their  lives.  They  indulge 
their  appetites  very  temperately.  They  do 
not  yield  to  excess.  They  do  not  indulge  in 
stimulants,  nor  in  narcotics.  Their  diet  is 
simple,  and  yet  nutritious.  The  effect  of  this 
mode  of  life  upon  themselves  and  upon  their 
children  will  undoubtedly  be  very  marked, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not 
be  a  very  remarkable  race  of  men  and  women 
brought  up  in  this  mountain  region.  We 
possess  one  great  advantage  also— we  are  a 
prolific  people.  Our  children  are  numerous ; 
and  this  alone  will  sooner  or  later  make  us  a 
power;  for  an  increasing  people  have  every 
advantage  over  a  people  who  are  decreasing, 
or  who  barely  hold  their  own.  Healthy  men 
and  women  are  much  more  efficient  than 
sickly  people.  It  should  be  the  aim,  there- 
fore, of  all  our  young  people  to  live  so  that 
they  will  enjoy  good  health.  In  our  Church 
schools,  hygiene  is  being  taught,  and  we  trust 
that  its  principles  will  be  practically  applied 
by  the  children.  Physiology  also  is  receiving 
attention.  These  studies  ought  to  have  their 
effect  upon  the  rising  generation,  and  be  the 
means  of  preventing  the  growth  of  many  evils 
which  afflict  other  communities. 

There  is  one  feature  that  is  quite  notu  cable 
among  the  Latter-day  Saints,  and  that  is  the 
vigor  which  aged  people  have  in  our  com 
munity.  In  many  places  when  men  and 
women  reach  fifty  years  ol  age  they  are  looked 
upon  as  quite  advanced  in  years.  But  am 
us,  men  of  sixty,  or  over  seventy,  appeal  to 
be  in  the  vigorous  enjoyment  of  health,  and 
art  as  active  and  i  apable   as  they  ever  w<  n 


This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  temperate  habits 
of  our  people  and  to  the  blessings  of  the  Lord 
upon  them. 

Children  should  be  impressed  with  the 
value  of  good  health,  and  should  be  taught 
that  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  their 
bodies  should  be  cared  for.  The  probation 
which  the  Lord  has  given  unto  us  is  very 
valuable.  We  are  sent  here  only  once,  and 
while  we  are  here  every  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  it,  and  our  opportunities  should  be 
greatly  prized. 

Pestilence  and  woes  of  various  kinds  will 
come  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  in  our 
day  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  rising  generation  should  be  taught  the 
necessity  of  living  pure  and  temperate  lives 
so  that  they  may  not  fall  victims,  but  live  the 
full  measure  of  their  days.  We  are  having  at 
the  present  writing  a  sickness  which  is  very 
general;  it  is  called  la  grippe.  This  is  the 
second  time  it  has  visited  this  Territory. 
When  it  came  here  last  it  had  spread  through 
Europe  and  had  prostrated  the  people  of  the 
various  nations  there.  The  hospitals  were 
filled  with  the  sick,  and  the  telegraph  informed 
the  world  of  the  progress  of  the  malady  as  it 
traveled  from  land  to  land.  Finally  it  crossed 
the  ocean  and  marched  steadily  across  the 
continent,  affecting  the  people  of  the  dif- 
ferent states  and  territories  as  it  had  the  old 
world.  It  seized  many  in  this  territory  and 
they  suffered  from  its  malign  influence. 
Living  as  we  do  in  the  world  we  can  not 
reasonably  expect  to  escape  all  the  evils  which 
afflict  mankind  ;  the  promises  made  to  us  as  a 
pi  K  •  ]  >le  do  not  extend  that  far;  but  they  do 
assure  us  that  we  shall  not  suffer  to  the  same 
extent  is  those  will  who  break  the  command- 
ing >nts  ol  (lod  and  despise  His  counsel. 
And  it  is  that  our  i  hildren  may  have  the  full 
benefit  of  these  promises  that  they  should  l>e 
taught  '  orrect  methods  of  life. 

Tht  Editor. 


I. ii  l  .    however   short,  is   made  still   shorter 

by  waste  of  time. 
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WORK  FOR  GIRLS. 


Washing  and  Ironing. 

SOME  of  the  nicest  girls  of  my  acquaintance 
have  possessed  a  genius  for  washing  and 
ironing,  especially  men's  shirts.  This  paper 
is  not  written  for  those  who  live  in  easy  com- 
munication with  steam  laundries,  but  is  in- 
tended for  girls  living  in  our  smaller  towns 
and  villages.  I  am  sure  such  will  say  it  is 
easy  for  Mrs.  Howe  to  plan  ways  for  city 
girls  to  earn  money,  but  there  is  little  or  no 
chance  for  us  unless  we  leave  our  homes  and 
go  miles  away  to  the  city,  away  from  father 
and  mother.  My  dear  girls,  you  will  see  ere 
we  are  through  with  these  talks,  that  there  is 
quite  as  much  for  you  as  for  the  city  girl. 

You  have  all  experienced  the  fact  that  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  get  places  to  go  out  wash- 
ing, and  indeed  I  see  not  the  least  reason  why 
any  young  girl  should  refuse  to  earn  something 
that  way  if  she  be  strong  and  competent.  If 
you  do  conclude  to  go  out  by  the  day,  just  be 
determined  first  to  do  the  very  best  that  can 
be  done  in  the  washing  line,  and  then  ask 
boldly  for  a  good  price  for  your  work.  Set 
your  price  to  begin  with,  and  then  do  not 
be  silly  enough  to  lower  it  because  of  some 
woman's  uplifted  eyebrow,  nor  dishonest 
enough  to  raise  it  because  you  think  you  can 
get  more.  Find  out  the  prevailing  prices, 
and  if  you  know  you  are  an  excellent  washer, 
ask  the  highest  price  paid  in  your  locality  for 
your  work.  If  you  are  only  capable  of  assist- 
ing the  lady  of  the  house,  be  more  modest  in 
your  demands,  unless  you  are  more  competent 
to  take  the  whole  charge.  The  whole  secret 
of  succeeding  in  any  vocation  in  life  is  to  be 
the  best  qualified  in  your  own  line  of  any  one 
in  your  vicinity.  A  good  washerwoman  is 
worthy  of  higher  wages  than  a  common  seam- 
stress. If  I  were  sure  I  could  be  a  better 
washerwoman  than  anything  else,  I  should 
resolve  to  try  and  try  until  I  had  made  my- 
self the  acknowledged  head  of  that  industry 
in  my  native  town,  and  then  I  should  bend 
my  whole  energies  to  establishing,  gradually, 


a  laundry  of  the  highest  local  repute.  That 
is  the  secret  you  are  to  learn,  girls,  it  is  not 
what  particular  line  you  work  in,  it  will  be 
best  of  course  to  choose  that  business  which 
suits  your  taste  and  talents,  but  if  you  will 
only  resolve  to  develop  yourself  in  the  line 
you  do  choose,  to  the  highest  extent,  your  life 
will  be  a  grand  success,  and  eternity  will  hold 
the  greatest  glory  for  you. 

While  I  am  speaking  upon  this  subject, 
however,  let  me  add  that  there  is  always  in 
this  as  in  everything  else,  a  great  danger ;  do 
not  cultivate  one  gift  and  neglect  every  other 
life  duty  to  that  one  pursuit.  With  all  the 
talents  you  may  possess,  remember  that  if  you 
fail  to  prepare  yourself  to  become  a  good 
wife  and  a  faithful  mother  your  life  mission 
will  be  a  sad  failure.  You  may  keep  clean 
and  comfortable  clothing  on  your  children 
and  furnish  your  family  with  three  meals  a 
day  ;  if  you  should  fail,  when  these  duties 
reach  your  life,  to  fill  your  childfen's  minds 
with  good  morals,  and  with  faith,  hope,  wis- 
dom and  the  principles  of  the  gospel,  as  well 
as  fail  to  help  your  husband  with  voice  and 
heart  to  fulfill  his  every  spiritual  duty,  no 
matter  if  your  gifts  of  music  or  cooking  were 
developed  to  the  highest  extent,  your  life  will 
have  been  a  grievous  mortification  to  you  in 
the  worlds  to  come.  Be  sure  of  that.  As 
the  man  has  his  duties  in  the  Priesthood,  so 
you  have  your  duty  to  teach  the  gospel  to 
your  children,  and  to  gently  encourage  every 
good  word  and  work  in  your  husband.  It  is 
after  you  have  carefully  realized  your  duty  in 
this  regard  and  are  carefully  preparing  your- 
self for  it,  that  there  is  still  some  leisure  time 
on  your  hands,  and  this  time  is  what  you  and 
I  are  planning  to  utilize  to  its  fullest  ex- 
tent. 

So  now,  if  you  have  decided  to  go  out  one 
or  two  days  a  week,  hunt  about  for  places  and 
when  you  go  to  ask  for  your  work,  insist  on 
having  a  thorough  understanding  as  to  prices, 
hours  of  work,  what  your  labors  will  consist 
of,  whether  you  will  be  required  to  scrub  up 
after  your  washing  is  through,  and  every  other 
detail  of  your  business.     Don't  go  on  in  the 
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old,  slip-shod  way,  of  agreeing  to  come  to  a 
place,  and  then  getting  there  at  any  time  from 
seven  in  the  morning  to  an  hour  before  noon; 
getting  your  breakfast  before  you  come  or 
after,  as  it  happens;  having  the  boiler  put  on 
before  you  get  there  one  day,  and  the  next 
week  finding  the  boiler  only  after  a  half 
hour's  search  at  the  neighbors.  Be  lady-like 
and  civilized  from  first  to  last,  but  have  it 
distinctly  understood  that  this  is  a  strictly 
business  matter  to  you,  and  as  you  propose  to 
be  prompt  and  first-class  in  all  that  you  do, 
you  expect  and  respectfully  demand  that  you 
shall  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  You  will 
find  yourself  lifted  at  once  in  your  own  esti- 
mation as  well  as  securing  for  yourself  a 
dignified  place  in  the  world  of  labor. 

If  things  are  not  as  they  should  be,  nor 
exactly  as  promised,  don't  make  the  sad  mis- 
take of  losing  your  temper  and  scolding  or 
pouting,  but  remember,  you  may  fail  some 
time  and  need  charity,  and  theretore  be 
patient  and  above  all,  womanly.  If  the  same 
thing  occurs  the  second  time,  frankly  but 
kindly  remind  your  employer  of  your  previ- 
ous agreement,  and  then  if  the  thing  happens 
the  third  time,  just  (juietly  state  that  you  con- 
sider that  your  relations  are  dissolved,  in 
other  words,  tell  the  lady  you  have  decided 
to  find  another  place  for  washing.  If  our 
girls  and  their  employers  could  only  come 
to  understand  that  business  methods  in  all 
these  matters  would  obviate  all  the  disagree- 
ments that  we  hear  so  much  about,  there  would 
be  a  big  reformation.  There  is  one  thing  I 
wish  you  all  to  know  and  carefully  consider  ; 
you  have  set  out  to  become  a  woman  of 
character  and  to  develop  the  best  gifts  you 
possess.  If  this  is  your  aim  you  can  never 
afford  to  stoop  to  the  silly,  childish  metl 
of  some  people,  quit  a  place  because  ol  a 
fancied  slight,  or  throw  up  an  agreement  for 
a  trifle.  If  after  calm  and  mature  reflection 
you  decide  that  your  own  interests  are  being 
injured  and  that  it  is  useless  for  you  to  at- 
tempt to  get  along  with  a  (  ertain  person,  be 
a  woman  about  the  matter,  and  go  and  have 
a  talk  with  her,  explaining    your    feelings  and 


your  reasons  for  the  change.  Oh,  if  our 
sisters  would  only  deal  with  each  other  in  this 
manner,  it  would  be  but  a  short  time  indeed 
until  we  could  say,  "the  time  has  come  when 
we  love  our  brother  as  ourself."  It  is  just  as 
obligatory  upon  us  in  our  every-day  relations 
of  life,  to  carry  out  that  counsel  of  the 
Savior  which  tells  us  to  seek  each  other  out 
and  make  our  wrongs  understood  and  for- 
given, as  it  is  in  a  spiritual  sense. 

This  is  for  the  girl  who  decides  to  go  out 
to  wash.  But  what  about  the  girl  who  pre- 
fers to  take  her  work  home  ?  She  will  be 
able,  certainly,  to  make  greater  profit  on  her 
labor,  and  the  work  will  be  no  harder.  If 
you  are  an  extra  good  ironer,  I  would  advise 
you  to  go  to  half  a  dozen  families  and 
secure  the  fine  washing  and  ironing.  This 
pays  much  better  than  the  common  washing, 
and  is  not  such  hard  work.  I  know  many 
will  want  you  to  take  all  or  none,  but  a  little 
persuasion  will  show  a  woman  that  she  can 
get  a  common  washerwoman  at  a  much  less 
price  and  do  her  washing  once  in  two  weeks. 
Now  about  prices;  don't  set  your  prices  too 
high.  Take  all  kinds  of  starched  ironing, 
and  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  send  either 
!  to  the  Utah  or  Troy  Steam  Laundry,  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  they  will  send  you  their  scale  of 
prices  and  you  can  guage  your  prices  accord- 
ingly. Take  as  much  as  you  think  you  can 
do,  and  if  you  find  your  custom  is  increasing, 
be  grateful  and  hire  your  younger  sister  to 
assist  you.  If  the  thing  pays  you  can  go  on 
and  on  until  you  have  a  miniature  laundry, 
and  are  earning  a  good  living  for  yourself  and 
others  whom  you  hire.  If  you  should  take  a 
fancy  to  get  married,  don't  think  you  must 
drop  ><>ur  business  altogether,  but  get  a  good 
trusty  girl  tor  a  partner  and  still  keep  an  in- 
terest in  your  business.  Your  husband  "ill 
not  be  sorrv  whi  i  tin-  dollars  towards 

■  Mi'-  rolling  in,  and  sees,  too, 

what  a  contented,  healthy  little  woman  it  is 

that  he  calls  wife.     Even  when  the  children 

conic,  you  c  .in  keep  up  your  business  anil 
spc-ncl  from  two  to  lour  hours  in  the-  shop,  thus 
keeping  everything  in  running  order,  the    rest 
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of  your  time  can  be  faithfully  devoted  to  your 
growing  family. 

"Ah,  Mrs.  Howe,"  says  one  girl,  "you 
will  leave  us  no  time  for  visiting  or  calling." 
That  is  exactly  what  I  would  like  to  do.  Men 
have  no  time  except  in  the  evenings  for  visit- 
ing or  calling  ;  neither  would  I  have  women 
have  any  such  spare  time.  The  evening, 
when  mother's  or  your  own  children  are 
asleep  or  in  bed,  is  the  time  to  spend  in  social 
relaxation.  Women  have  no  more  right  to 
spend  hours  of  their  time  in  gossip  or  chat 
than  men  have.  We  must  be  held  accounta- 
ble for  the  time  we  waste  in  useless  pastimes 
as  well  as  the  time  we  spend  in  doing  wrong. 

Mary  Howe. 


GUTHRED,  THE  WIDOW'S  SLAVE. 


WILL  it  be  credited  by  the  youthful  reader, 
that  in  England,  now  free  and  happy, 
slaves  were  once  bought  and  sold  with  as  lit- 
tle remorse  as  cattle  are  in  the  present  day 
transferred  from  one  master  to  another  ? 
Strange  and  revolting  as  it  must  appear  to 
every  lover  of  his  country,  such  was  once  the 
existing  practice,  not  only  in  the  remote  ages 
when  the  darkness  of  heathen  barbarism  over- 
shadowed the  British  islands,  but  even  in  the 
reign  of  the  benevolent  and  enlightened  Al- 
fred, under  whose  auspices  law  and  justice 
were  established  in  forms  so  pure  and  equita- 
ble that  many  of  his  institutions  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  from  our  ancestors  as  the 
noblest  legacy  in  their  power  to  bestow. 

Civilization,  it  is  true,  made  great  progress 
during  the  era  of  this  accomplished  monarch, 
but  he  had  so  many  difficulties  to  contend 
with,  and  so  many  prejudices  to  overcome, 
that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  if  some  abuses 
remained  unreformed,  and  among  others,  this 
inhuman  traffic. 

There  were  but  few  occupiers  of  land  in 
those  days  who  were  not  possessed  of  thralls, 
or  domestic  slaves,  who  were  distinguished 
from  the  hired  servants  by  the  degrading 
badge  of  an   iron   collar,  on   which   was  in- 


scribed the  name  of  the  hapless  bondman,  with 
the  notification  that  he  was  the  purchased  or 
the  born  thrall,  whichever  it  might  happen  to 
be,  of  such  a  person,  of  such  a  place. 

The  tale  I  am  about  to  relate,  which  is 
founded  on  an  authentic  historical  fact  of  this 
nature,  is  an  illustrative  sketch  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes 
during  that  glorious  period  of  our  annals,  the 
age  of  Alfred  the  Great,  in  whose  reign  its 
events  took  place. 

One  bright  autumnal  morning  about  eleven 
o'clock,  the  hour  at  which  our  Saxon  ances- 
tors usually  took  their  principal  meal,  just  as 
the  family  and  serving  folk  of  the  Saxon 
franklin,*  Selwood,  were  seating  themselves  at 
the  well-covered  board,  a  loud  barking  from 
the  watch  dogs  that  guarded  the  homestead, 
answered  by  the  low  but  more  angry  growling 
of  the  household  curs  under  the  table,  an- 
nounced the  approach  of  strangers. 

Selwood,  who  was  beginning  to  carve  for 
his  household,  paused  to  listen,  and  grasped 
his  huge  knife  with  a  firmer  hold,  as  though 
he  meditated  using  it  as  a  weapon  of  defense 
in  case  of  approaching  danger.  His  serving- 
folk,  who,  according  to  the  custom  of  those 
days,  sat  at  the  same  table  with  their  master, 
but  below  the  salt,  started  from  their  seats  on 
the  rough  oaken  benches  that  surrounded  the 
lower  end  of  the  board,  laid  hands  on  scythes, 
flails,  or  reaping  hooks,  and  exclaimed  in 
alarm,  "The  Danes  be  upon  us  !" 

So  contiguous  indeed  was  the  town  of 
Whittingham,  near  which  the  farm  and  home- 
stead of  Selwood  were  situated,  to  the  Dane- 
lagh, or  Danish  colony,  that  had  established 
itself  in  great  power  in  Northumberland,  that 
perpetual  fear  existed  in  the  minds  of  the 
franklin  and  his  household,  lest  their  danger- 
ous neighbors  should  at  any  time  think 
proper  to  break  the  hollow  truce  then  sub- 
sisting between  the  Saxons  and  Danes,  and 
pay  him  one  of  their  predatory  visits. 

The    Danish    settlements    were,    in     fact, 

*A  Saxon  freeholder,  or  gentleman,  who  was  possessed 
of  one  or  more  hydes  of  land.  A  hyde  contains  100 
acres. 
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neither  more  nor  less  than  so  many  formida- 
ble hordes  of  rapacious  banditti,  always  ready 
to  give  and  take  offense,  and  on  the  look-out 
for  plunder.  They  were  a  cruel,  faithless 
race,  in  whose  promises  no  reliance  could  be 
placed,  and  whose  only  occupation  consisted 
in  rapine  and  deeds  of  blood. 

The  industrious  habits  and  peaceful  em- 
ployments of  the  Saxons,  who,  having  become 
naturalized  to  the  soil,  had  abandoned  the 
warlike  manners  of  their  fierce  ancestors  for 
the  useful  pursuits  of  the  shepherd  and  the 
husbandman,  were  sorely  interrupted  by  the 
incursions  and  ravages  of  the  "  black 
strangers,"  as  the  invading  Danes  were  em-  I 
phatically  styled,  from  the  sable  hue  of  the 
vessels  which  brought  this  unwelcome  swarm 
of  northern  robbers  to  the  shores  of  England, 
where  they  first  arrived  in  the  reign  of  Egbert,  | 
and  from  that  time  contrived  to  obtain  afoot-  ] 
ing  in  the  country,  and,  being  yearly  rein-  j 
forced  with  fresh  bands  of  adventurers  from 
the  coasts  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  they  con- 
tinued to  gain  strength,  and  at  length 
establishing  themselves  side  by  side,  as  it  were, 
of  the  Saxons,  rendered  themselves  the  terror 
of  the  peacefully  disposed,  and  the  scourge  of 
the  whole  country.  "They  are  always  before 
us,"  says  the  Saxon  chronicler  ;  "we  always 
see  the  horizon  reddened  with  flame,  we  al- 
ways hear  the  tramp  of  war." 

At  the  period  of  Alfred's  accession  to  the 
throne,  nine  pitched  battles  were  fought  in 
one  year  between  the  English  and  the  Danes, 
besides  skirmishes  and  private  conflicts  in- 
numerable. Sometimes  the  Danes  were  der 
feated,  but  after  each  reverse  they  ap;>eared 
to  redouble  their  activity,  and  actually  in- 
creased in  power.  "If  thirty  thousand  are 
slain  in  one  day,"  said  the  despairing  Saxons, 
"there  will  be  double  that  number  in  the  field 
to-morrow."  Sometimes,  when  the  Saxons 
found  themselves  unable  to  cope  with  their 
formidable  opponents,  they  were  unwise 
enough  to  endeavor  to  purchase  a  shameful 
peace  with  gold;  but  the  bribe  was  no  sooner 
in  the  possession  of  the  greedy  barbarians  than 
they    violated    the    dear  bought    treaty,    and 


committed  all  sorts  of  violence,  for  the  sake 
of  extorting  fresh  sums  of  money. 

The  appearance  of  a  Danish  holda  or  chief 
approaching  the  homestead  of  Selwood, 
though  only  attended  by  a  boy  of  tender 
years,  who  was  leading  a  brace  of  wolf-hounds 
in  a  leash,  was  sufficient  to  spread  dismay 
through  the  dwelling. 

There  was  an  immediate  consultation  be- 
tween Selwood  and  his  wife,  Winifred,  as  to 
whether  they  should  treat  the  unwelcome  visi- 
tor as  an  enemy,  by  refusing  him  admittance 
into  the  homestead,  which,  doubtless,  he  ap- 
proached in  the  quality  of  a  spy,  or,  as  he 
came  in  a  peaceful  guise,  choose  the  alterna- 
tive of  conciliating  his  friendship,  by  receiv- 
ing him  as  a  guest.  "He  is  a  stranger,  and 
as  it  is  meal  time  it  would  be  churlish  to  deny 
him  entrance,"  said  Selwood,  "albeit  I  would 
with  greater  pleasure  invite  a  wolf  to  be  my 
dinner  guest." 

"The  wolf  would  be  the  less  dangerous  visi- 
tor of  the  two,  I  trow,"  said  the  careful  Wini- 
fred, pocketing,  as  she  spoke,  the  silver  ladle, 
with  which  she  was  preparing  to  help  herself 
from  the  bowl  of  plum  porridge  which  stood 
before  her. 

Swindreda,  her  niece,  was  also  in  the  very 
act  of  whisking  away  the  porridge  also,  mut- 
tering as  she  did  so,  "that  she  had  never 
taken  the  trouble  of  compounding  such  a 
dainty  dish  to  tickle  the  palate  of  a  Danish 
raven,  for  whom  swine's  flesh  and  barley  broth 
were  more  than  good  enough,"  when  the 
holda,  whose  quick  eye  had  caught  the  man- 
oeuvre as  he  entered,  called  out,  "Holla, 
there,  maiden!  is  it  your  Saxon  fashion  to  re- 
move the  best  part  of  the  cheer  when  a  stran- 
ger surprises  you  at  your  meals?  Now,  that  is 
the  very  dish  whereof  I  mean  to  eat.  So  say- 
ing, he  snatched  it  from  her  hand,  and,  plac- 
ing himself  at  the  seat  of  honor  at  the  table, 

he  took  a  horn  s| 11  from  one  ol  tl><-  serving 

men,  and  devoured  the  contents  ol   ti»-  bowl 

in  a  trie  c,  with  the  exi  eption  of    a  small    por- 
tion,   whi<  h    he    Nil  ai    tin-    bottom   oi    the 
l,  and  handed  over  his  shoulder  with  a 
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patronizing  air  to  his  youthful  attendant,  who 
stood  behind  his  stool,  still  holding  the  hounds 
in  leash. 

Guthred,  for  so  ihe  Danish  chief  called  the 
boy,  received  this  mark  of  favor  with  a  sullen 
and-  reluctant  air,  and  maintained  a  proud, 
cold  demeanor,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
Saxon  servants,  who  knew  from  the  iron 
collar,  and  other  unequivocal  badges  of  slav- 
ery about  his  person,  that  the  boy  was  in  a 
more  degraded  condition  than  themselves, 
being  the  purchased  thrall  or  slave  of  Ricsig 
the  Dane. 

Ricsig  appeared  by  no  means  an  unkind 
master,  for  he  took  some  pains  to  supply  both 
the  cravings  of  his  hounds  and  the  probable 
wants  of  his  young  slave,  with  the  choicest 
provisions  on  the  franklin's  table,  without  pay- 
ing the  slightest  attention  to  the  feelings  of 
the  indignant  host  and  mortified  household; 
but  it  was  thus  that  the  insolent  northmen 
conducted  themselves  when  they  entered  the 
dwellings  of  the  peaceful  Saxons,  who  very 
seldom  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  their 
unwelcome  guests,  lest  they  should  draw  upon 
themselves  a  still  more  formidable  visitation 
in  the  shape  of  fire  and  sword,  taking  it  for 
granted,  that  where  one  Dane  made  himself 
visible,  ten  more  at  least  were  lurking  within 
call,  in  readiness  to  espouse  any  quarrel  in 
which  he  might  involve  himself.  It  was  this 
apprehension  that  withheld  Selwood  and  his 
men  from  expelling  that  insolent  intruder, 
who,  after  astonishing  all  parties  with  his 
voracity,  laid  hands  on  a  curiously  carved 
drinking  horn,  which  Swindreda,  in  her  anx- 
iety to  secure  the  plum  porridge,  had  for- 
gotten to  remove,  and  calling  for  metheglin, 
emptied  and  replenished  it  so  often  with  this 
heavy  beverage,  that  he  soon  got  into  high 
good  humor,  and  after  bestowing  great  com- 
mendations on  the  beauty  of  the  horn,  he, 
instead  of  taking  possession  of  it  by  sticking 
it  into  his  girdle,  beside  his  battle  axe,  as  too 
many  of  his  countrymen  in  such  case  would 
have  done,  actually  offered  to  purchase  it  of 
Selwood. 

"It  is  the   horn   of  my  fathers,"  said  the 


Saxon,  "and  if  I  sell  it  to  thee,  it  shall  be  for 
nought  less  than  gold." 

"Gold,"  echoed  the  Dane  scornfully,  "dost 
think  I  am  a  Saxon  monk,  to  carry  coined 
pieces  in  my  girdle?  My  wealth,"  added  he, 
significantly  grasping  the  handle  of  his  battle 
axe,  "is  in  the  purses  of  my  enemies." 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 


THE    GERMAN     EMPIRE    AND     ALSACE 
LORRAINE. 


THE  curse  of  Germany  has  been  disunion 
for  centuries.  The  country  has  been 
divided  into  petty  states.  Rivalry  has  been 
strong,  different  policies  have  been  pursued, 
and  the  jealousy  of  each  militated  against  the 
others  politically  and  commercially.  Union 
was  sought  by  the  election  of  an  emperor, 
generally  among  the  strongest  potentates  of 
the  country.  The  King  of  Austria  in  the 
course  of  these  struggles  gained  the  ascend- 
ency, and  in  time  the  title  of  Emperor  became 
hereditary,  and  Austria  an  empire. 

The  influence  of  this  power  over  the  other 
states  at  times  has  been  but  little  more  than 
nominal.  In  the  kaleidoscope  shiftings  of 
these  Teutonic  powers  the  electorate  of  Bran- 
denburg appeared  as  the  kingdom  of  Prussia. 
Its  rulers,  the  Hohenzollerns,  showed  them- 
selves powerful  and  influential  rulers,  and  for 
more  than  a  century  Prussia  has  been  Aus- 
tria's foremost  rival.  This  rivalry  has  been 
for  territorial  aggrandizement  and  the  exer- 
cise of  influence  over  the  smaller  states.  The 
relationship  of  these  great  powers  to  the  rest 
of  Germany  had  to  be  decided.  Both  seemed 
nearly  equally  matched. 

Austria  based  her  claims  largely  on  the 
prestige  of  her  past  history;  Prussia  felt  a 
growing  power  which  she  was  anxious  to  test 
and  have  acknowledged.  No  amicable  ad- 
justment between  the  two  powers  could  be 
brought  about  even  had  they  been  disposed 
to  arbitrate.  The  smaller  states  must  also  de- 
cide, and  until  they  knew  which  was  the 
stronger  power  their  adhesion  either  way  was 
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not  firm  enough  to  satisfy  either  Austria  or 
Prussia.  It  was  all  important  that  these  small 
states  should  be  more  closely  allied  either  to 
the  one  or  the  other.  Their  indecision  was  a 
menace  to  both.  They  had  even  united  them- 
selves under  Napoleon  I.  against  their  own 
countrymen.  The  coalition  which  broke 
down  the  first  French  empire  had  placed 
these  smaller  states  again  on  the  side  of  Ger- 
many, and  crowded  back  the  boundaries  of 
France  on  the  east  from  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine. 

The  second  under  Napoleon  III.  aspired  to 
re-establish  this  Rhine  boundary.  This  was 
a  standing  menace  to  all  Germany,  and  it  was 
important  to  know  how  the  smaller  states 
would  behave  in  the  coming  struggle.  They 
must  not  only  be  forced  to  decide  be- 
tween Austria  and  Prussia;  but  the  decision 
should  be  the  consequence  of  such  a  display 
of  force  as  to  command  their  respect. 

The  best  statesmen  saw  that  a  decision 
could  be  enforced  only  by  an  appeal  to  arms; 
but  no  man  of  political  power  dared  to  as- 
sume the  responsibility  of  announcing  this  de- 
cree of  fate.  If  he  made  such  an  announce- 
ment, attempted  to  carry  it  out,  and  failed,  it 
would  cost  him  his  head.  The  chances 
seemed  desperate.  But  Prussia  had  her  army 
well  equipped  and  placed  at  its  head  the  first 
military  strategist  of  Europe.  Bismarck 
weighed  his  chances  for  success,  and  staked 
his  life  upon  it.  He  boldly  announced  what 
others  hardly  dared  to  hint.  The  legislature 
of  his  own  kingdom  refused  to  vote  money 
for  the  war  against  Austria;  but  by  the  aid 
of  the  great  banker,  Blichroeder,  he  went 
resolutely  into  the  conflict.  He  won,  though 
in  his  treaty  he  did  not  unnecessarily  humili- 
ate Austria. 

The  North  German  Confederation  was 
formed,  and  the  smaller  states  transferred 
their  alliance  to  Prussia,  which  was  now  pre- 
pared for  the  coming  i  onflii  t  with   Frani 

Napoleon  III.  was  disappoint  d       H 
pected  the  war  between    Prussia  and    \ 
would  last  long  enough  to  exhaust  both  par- 
ties, and  thereby  remove  t!  Inch 


impeded  his  march  to  the  Rhine.  He  had 
used  his  influence  to  put  Italy  on  the  side  of 
Prussia,  in  order  to  equalize  them  as  nearly  as 
possible. 

This  strip  of  country  west  of  the  Rhine  be- 
longed to  Germany  before  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  of  France.  However,  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine France  was  still  permitted  to  retain 
even  after  the  coalition  had  the  power  to 
transfer  them  to  their  former  country. 

The  French  declared  war  against  Prussia 
under  the  first  trivial  pretext,  and  were  badly 
beaten.  They  not  only  did  not  enlarge  their 
eastern  boundary,  but  even  lost  Alsace  and 
Lorraine.  In  the  midst  of  this  triumph  the 
German  Empire  was  created,  and  created  in 
a  substantial  form.  It  was  the  first  real  em- 
pire the  Germans  had  ever  known.  The  pro- 
vinces taken  from  France  in  the  late  war  are 
inconsiderable  in  population;  but  misguided 
peace  makers  consider  their  return  to  the 
French  the  surest  means  of  establishing  cor- 
dial relations  between  these  two  nations.  At 
present  the  pretentious  claims  of  France  to 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  serve  to  nourish  hostility. 
It  French  ambition  is  to  be  satisfied  by  terri- 
torial grants,  they  must  not  only  include 
these  last  provinces,  but  also  the  territory 
west  of  them  up  to  the  Rhine. 

The  real  issue  is  not  one  of  territorial  ag- 
grandizement; the  national  vanity  of  France 
has  been  wounded.  The  revenge  which  is 
sought  as  a  compensation  is  embodied  in 
what  is  called  chauvinism.  It  is  what  in  Eng- 
land is  called  jingoism,  and  on  asion.illy  finds 
expression  in  Fren<  h  hero-worship.  The 
latest   chauvinist  was  Boulanger,  whose  ardor 

has  been  led   by  his  exile  from   France. 

Chauvinism  for  more  than  a  year  has  i  listed 
only    as   an    under   current;   but    the    present 

visit  of  the  Empress-dowager  Frederii  k  to 
Paris,  and  espei  iallj  to  Versailles,  lias  brought 
it  again  to  the  top.     It  was  at  the  latter  place 

ii  .   i  mpen .r  William  I    rei  eivi  d  ins  gi 

honors   and    title  in    the    ;  I 

humiliation,  so  thai  the  visit  ol  tl 

i  an  not  re<  all   happ)  souvenirs  to  the 

Parisians,  who  are   unable    to  withhold   •  li.m 
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vinistic  demonstrations.  Such  manifestations 
of  displeasure  usually  continue  till  the  echoes 
of  Alsace-Lorraine  arouse  national  indigna- 
tion and  irritate  German  sensibilities. 

Some  day  this  blustering  exhibition  of 
French  chauvinism  will  carry  hostile  display 
beyond  limits  of  control,  and  force  the  nation 
into  a  position  where  she  must  actually  go  to 
war  or  retreat  under  humiliating  circum- 
stances. 

The  different  German  states  have  aspira- 
tions and  consequent  jealousies.  They  have 
surrendered  a  part  of  their  powers  to  increase 
the  strength  of  the  empire,  and  Alsace-Lor- 
raine is  the  only  common  province  of  united 
Germany.  To  German  sentiment  it  is  a 
monument  of  national  glory  and  inseparable 
from  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  empire.  The 
province  of  Alsace-Lorraine  is  the  welding 
link,  to  break  which  would  threaten  the  sta- 
bility of  the  nation.  Jos.  M.  Tanner. 


TURKEY     AND    ITS     PEOPLE. 


A  Street  Scene  in  Constantinople. 


T 


ET  us  fancy  we  are  in  one  of  the  streets 
.Lv  of  Stamboul — ancient  Constantinople. 
It  is  called  Uzun  Charshi  (Long  Market). 
This  is  a  long  street  leading  nearly  from  the 
bridge  across  the  Golden  Horn,  to  the  Grand 
Bazar.  All  up  and  down  this  long  street  one 
finds  himself  in  an  incessant  noise.  Shop- 
keepers and  street  peddlers  seem  to  compete 
with  one  another  in  the  exercise  of  their 
lungs,  for  one  hardly  knows  which  way  to 
turn  for  noise  and  comical  attractions. 

The  writer  well  remembers  his  first  visit  to 
Uzun  Charshi.  The  scene  was  so  strange  and 
varied  that  it  left  a  lasting  impression  upon 
his  mind.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  street  the 
Jews  occupy  almost  the  entire  street  with 
their  merchandise,  dry  goods,  chinaware, 
hardware,  etc.  Here  there  is  not  much  that 
is  unusual;  they  seem  to  do  a  regular  business 
in  their  line,  and  have  very  good  stores. 

A  little  further  up  the  street  are  the  gentle- 


men's furnishing  stores.  These  are  a  la  Turk 
— an  open  shop  facing  the  street,  in  size  all 
the  way  from  4x4,  to  12x13.  Sometimes 
these  shops  have  a  counter  in  front,  in  which 
case  the  vendor  will  walk  on  either  the  inside 
or  out  and  try  to  capture  the  pedestrians. 

Now,  fancy  that  in  the  street  and  on  its 
sides  almost  everything  imaginable  can  be 
bought.  The  center  of  the  street  is  filled 
with  Jews  and  Armenians  peddling  pins, 
spool  cotton,  soap,  cakes  and  candy,  slippers 
and  shoes,  and  scores  of  little  notions  too 
numerous  to  mention  here.  All  these  parties 
have  each  a  different  song  in  offering  their 
wares  for  sale.  They  generally  have  their 
trays,  or  large,  round,  flat  baskets  arranged 
with  ten,  or  twenty,  or  forty  para  goods;  the 
first  may  be  a  ten  para  man,  he  will  probably 
sing:  neh  cestersin  oan  para  ja,  oan  para  ja, 
that  is,  only  ten  para,  only  ten  para  for  any- 
thing you  wish. 

Turning  to  one  side,  and  perhaps  a  baker 
is  at  hand.  His  loaves  [are  all  supposed  to 
weigh  one  oker,  about  2^  lbs.  He  sits 
cross-legged  at  the  scales,  smoking  his  cigar- 
ette; but,  alas  !  here  comes  the  government 
bread  inspectors  along;  they  order  their  ser- 
vant to  weigh  the  baker's  bread.  Upon  in- 
quiry, we  find  that  the  government  regulates 
the  bread  traffic  by  law,  and  that  our  baker's 
bread  was  a  little  less  than  an  oker,  and  as  a 
consequence  his  bread  was  confiscated  and 
sent  to  the  war  department,  where  it  helps  to 
keep  the  famishing  soldiers  alive. 

When  these  officials  meet  a  bread  deliverer 
on  the  street  with  his  donkey,  moving  along 
between  two  large  baskets  of  bread,  he  is 
called  to  a  halt,  and  often  relieved  of  the 
better  half  of  his  burden.  Sometimes  this 
confiscating  system  is  but  daylight  robbery, 
and  much  injustice  is  often  done. 

Baking  is  called  the  trade  of  the  Turks,  be- 
cause they  chiefly  engage  in  it.  A  Turkish 
loaf  of  bread  is  generally  round,  and  costs 
40 para,  about  4^  cents. 

Next  we  discover  a  confectioner.  He 
offers  for  sale  all  kinds  of  Turkish  sweet- 
meats, an  article  of  commerce   in   which  the 
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Turks   usually   excel.      They    make   a   great 
many  varieties  of  candy  and  very  sweet  cakes. 

In  making  our  purchases,  however,  we  will 
need  to  find  a  saraf  or  money  changer. 
Finding  him  we  throw  down  our  piece  of 
money  to  be  changed.  This  class  of  people 
seem  to  have  existed  from  very  early  times. 
In  the  days  of  our  Savior  they  were  a  curse  to 
the  people,  and  to  rid  the  temple,  at  least,  of 
this  evil,  he  upset  their  tables  and  drove  them 
out. 

In  Constantinople  and  all  other  cities  in 
Turkey  one  or  more  sarafs  may  be  found, 
and  they  often  take  the  most  shameful  advan- 
tage of  the  people.  Change  is  a  great  article 
in  commerce  there.  The  beggars  and  all 
small  pedlers  gather  up  the  small  change  of 
the  day  and  take  it  to  a  saraf.  He  buys  it 
and  in  turn  sells  to  others  at  a  profit. 

Thus,  a  medjedie  is  nominally  20  piastres, 
but  in  change  it  only  counts  18J2  or  19 
piastres.  An  English  pound  is  worth  about 
120  piastres,  but  the  smaller  the  change  one 
demands  the  more  it  decreases  in  valuation. 
Now,  if  a  stranger  or  unsuspecting  native  does 
not  understand  the  value  of  money,  nor  the 
different  kinds  of  money  pieces  in  circula- 
tion, the  money  changer  fleeces  his  customer 
accordingly. 

These  money  changers  often  do  an  exten- 
sive banking  business,  and  often  they  are  very 
rich.  Jews  frequently  engage  in  this  busi- 
ness. The  saraf  also  adds  to  the  noise  of  the 
day.  His  way  of  attracting  customers  is  by 
rattling  his  money  or  by  vigorously  rapping 
the  glass  of  his  money  case.  Their  shops  usu- 
ally consist  of  small  stands  about  2x3  feet 
wide,  and  elevated  to  about  table  height, 
with  a  chair  behind  to  sit  on.  This  is  placed 
at  some  prominent  place  or  street  corner. 

At  the  head  of  Usun  Charshi  we  find  the 
pipe-turners  and  spoon  whittlers.  There  are 
a  goodly  number  of  this  class  and  they  are 
keen  to  catch  tourists,  to  whom  they  expect 
to  make  large  sales  at  good  figures  for  memen- 
toes. Many  of  these  goods  are  also  purchased 
and  sent  all  over  the  world. 

The  mi, //i,  or  water   peddler,   may   be  seen 


rushing  here  and  there  in  the  crowded  streets, 
tinkling  his  glass  and  crying  out,  aiyesu,  aiye 
si/,  good  water,  good  water.  His  article  is 
supposed  to  be  better  than  the  common  cis- 
tern water  with  which  the  city  was  supplied 
until  quite  recently.  Good  water  is  either 
spring  water  brought  from  a  distance  or  fil- 
tered or  otherwise  purified  water.  This  water 
is  brought  to  the  city,  where  duty  is  charged 
on  it,  and  then  it  is  sold  to  the  dealers,  who 
sell  either  from  small  stands  or  on  the  street, 
bucket  in  hand. 

Persians  dressed  in  their  long  navy  blue  or 
black,  flowing  native  gowns  may  be  seen  in 
various  places  selling  pictures  of  a  very  poor 
grade,  or  tobacco  and  tembacco,  a  Persian 
article  somewhat  stronger  than  that  grown 
here  in  America. 

Withal  the  scene  is  unique  and  picturesque. 
Looking  up  and  down  the  street  one  sees  a 
busy  throng  elbowing  their  way  along,  dressed 
in  all  styles.  Amid  the  throng  may  be  seen 
the  persistent  beggar.  This  business  seems  to 
be  a  very  profitable  one.  It  is  a  fortune  in 
Turkey  to  be  maimed  in  some  way.  These 
poor  creatures  are  led  about  for  public  exhibi- 
tion to  create  sympathy,  and  the  more  they 
are  crippled  the  better  for  the  beggar,  because 
some  good,  honest  Mohammedan  who  has, 
perhaps,  had  a  bad  dream,  may  come  along 
and  give  a  handsome  gift,  by  which  means  he 
hopes  to  turn  away  the  bad  effects  of  his  pre- 
vious night's  vision. 

One  individual  used  to  stand  on  prominent 
places  in  the  great  thoroughfare  with  his  vis- 
age entirely  destroyed  by  a  cancer,  and  where 
the  eyes,  nose  and  mouth  should  be  he  had 
only  a  round  hole  left,  with  one  large  tooth 
protruding.  Thus  a  street  scene  in  Stamboul 
is  at  once  interesting,  instructive,  comical, 
horrible,  hideous  and  lively. 

Frits. 


A  MAN  has  no  more  right  to  say  an  uncivil 
thing,  than  t"  ai  t  one;  1 1 . >  more  right  to  say  .1 
rude  thing  to  another,  than  to  knock  him 
down, 
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EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 


Our  Children. 


!  HOSE  who  travel  among  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  in  the  various  settlements 
throughout  these  mountains  must  be 
struck  with  the  number  of  children  to  be  seen 
on  every  hand.  Probably  in  no  part  of  the 
United  States  can  there  be  so  many  children 
found  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  married 
people.  The  great  desire  among  our  married 
people  is  to  have  children.  They  do  not 
look  upon  them  as  a  burden,  but  as  a  bless- 
ing; and  the  birth  of  a  child  is  welcomed 
with  satisfaction  and  joy,  and  congratulations 
are  indulged  in  and  extended  by  all  the 
friends  and  acquaintances  to  the  happy  par- 
ents. 

We  have  heard  that  among  some  individu- 
als in  this  city  a  feeling  of  aversion  to  chil- 
dren and  to  large  families  has  been  shown.  If 
there  are  any  of  this  kind  of  people  belong- 
ing to  our  Church,  they  derive  their  views 
from  the  horrid  practices  which  prevail  in 
some  places  in  the  country,  where  they  take 
means  to  prevent  the  increase  of  children, 
and  where  they  look  upon  a  numerous  family 
of  children  as  a  great  burden.  There  are 
many  people  who  call  themselves  Christians 
who,  in  this  respect,  are  worse  than  barbar- 
ians :  for  there  are  many  barbarous  nations 
where  the  love  of  offspring  is  cherished,  and 
where  no  means  are  taken  to  prevent  the  in- 
crease of  children.  In  the  New  England 
States  the  records  show  how  families  have  de- 
creased, and  to  thinking  people  this  causes 
serious  alarm.  In  the  last  century  it  was  a 
very  comnon  thing  to  see  families  of  from  six 
to  twelve  or  fifteen  children.  Among  their 
descendants,  two  or  three  children  in  a  family 
is  the  limit,  and  frequently  .there  are  families 


with  but  one  child,  and  if  death  comes  in  and 
takes  this  one,  they  are  left  without  any.  We 
would  look  upon  it  as  a  most  dreadful  condi- 
tion of  things  if  the  practices  that  prevail  in 
many  places  to  prevent  the  increase  of  chil- 
dren were  to  be  introduced  in  the  midst  of 
the  society  of  the  Saints.  They  would  most 
surely  bring  down  the  curse  of  the  Almighty 
upon  all  who  would  indulge  in  them.  But  if 
there  are  cases  of  this  kind  among  us,  they 
are  very  few  compared  with  the  bulk  of  the 
people. 

Another  feature  in  our  settlements  is  the 
pains  which  are  being  taken  to  provide  for 
the  proper  training  of  the  children.  Proba- 
bly there  is  no  community  on  the  continent 
where  there  is  so  much  public  spirit  mani- 
fested in  this  direction  as  there  is  among  the 
Latter-day  Saints.  Our  Primary  Associa- 
tions, our  Sunday  Schools,  our  Young  Men's 
and  Young  Ladies'  Mutual  Improvement  As- 
sociations call  forth  devoted  men  and  women, 
who  spend  their  time  freely  and  without  com- 
pensation in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
children  and  the  young  men  and  women. 
The  results  of  these  exertions  ought  to  be 
seen  in  the  lives  of  the  rising  generation  and 
should  bring  forth  much  excellent  fruit.  We 
have  no  doubt  but  these  fruits  will  be  seen  in 
the  lives  of  those  who  are  now  growing  up  to 
manhood  and  womanhood.  Yet  notwith- 
standing all  these  excellent  influences,  there 
is  much  room  for  improvement  among  our 
young  people.  In  many  of  our  settlements 
young  men  may  be  seen,  on  pleasant  winter 
days,  in  groups  in  the  street  or  ^around  the 
stores,  spending  their  time  in  idleness.  This 
is  a  serious  fault,  and  it  should  be  corrected. 

Our  young  people  should  be  taught  to  em- 
ploy their  time  to  the  best  advantage,  and  be 
made  to  see  that  to  waste  time  is  to  waste 
money.  They  should  be  trained  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  would  be  painful  for  them  to 
spend  their  time  in  "loafing."  If  they  have 
no  work  to  do,  they  should  be  studying,  read- 
ing useful  books  and  storing  up  knowledge. 
The  discipline  of  schools  has  an  excellent  ef- 
fect as  far  as  it  goes.     In  a  properly  regulated 
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school  pupils  are  taught  to  occupy  every  mo- 
ment of  their  time.  They  are  also  taught  pum  - 
tuality  and  order,  and  the  regulations  which 
they  have  to  observe  there  have  a  good  efiect 
upon  their  characters. 

But  this  training  should  not  stop  at  the 
school  room.  Boys  and  girls  ought  to  be 
taught  some  occupation  that  will  require 
steady  application  and  regular  hours  for  em- 
ployment. The  value  of  this  upon  their  char- 
acter is  very  great  and  is  felt  throughout  their 
future  lives.  From  our  observation  we  think 
there  is  great  neglect  in  many  of  the  settle- 
ments in  teaching  the  young  people  skilled 
branches  of  labor.  Where  it  is  possible, 
every  boy  should  be  taught  some  handicraft. 
In  the  improved  systems  of  education  now 
being  introduced  in  the  eastern  States,  man 
ual  training  forms  a  considerable  part  of  the 
schooling.  The  principal  educators  of  the 
country  have  become  convinced  that  in  order 
to  give  a  boy  or  a  girl  a  proper  education, 
their  physical  powers  should  be  exercised  as 
well  as  their  mental ;  that  the  body  should  be 
trained  as  well  as  the  mind;  and  they  are  de- 
voting considerable  time,  in  many  noted  in- 
stitutions of  learning  of  the  present  day,  to 
the  teaching  of  the  pupils  skilled  branches  of 
labor.  The  results  are  said  to  be  most  satis- 
factory. These  institutions  are  turning  out 
young  men  and  young  women  who  are  fitted 
by  their  education  to  grapple  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  life  and  to  earn  their  living  without 
trouble.  While  we  do  not  have  such  institu- 
tions in  our  midst  at  the  present  time,  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  we  shall  have  them.  In 
the  meantime,  every  parent  should  endeavoi 
to  furnish  his  sons  with  opportunities  for  ob- 
taining a  knowledge  of  some  skilled  branch 
of  industry  that  will  suit  the  young  person's 
inclinations.  So,  also,  in  the  case  of  girls. 
They  should  be  taught  housewifery  and  skill 
in  making  garments  for  themselves  and  others 
of  the   family. 

In  conversation  with  an  estimable  lady  one 
day,  she  said  to  me  that  there  was  nothing 
that  she  herself,  or  her  daughtei  htM 

band,    or  her  sons   wore     that   sin-   did    nol 


make.  They  were  all  well  dressed,  and  the 
style  of  their  clothing  was  all  that  could  rea- 
sonably be  desired.  We  felt  an  admiration 
for  that  lady  that  we  could  not  have  felt 
had  we  known  that  her  days  were  spent 
in  idleness.  The  ambition  which  prompted 
her  to  acquire  this  skill  was  most  praise- 
worthy. 

Young  men  should  learn,  at  the  proper  age, 
some  skilled  branch  of  industry.  Should 
circumstances  change  and  they  can  afterwards 
fill  other  occupations  that  suit  them  better, 
the  skill  they  acquire  would  be  no  injury  to 
them,  but  it  might  prove  exceedingly  useful  at 
some  time  in  their  lives.  Correct  knowledge 
is  no  injury  to  any  person,  but  is  always  a. 
benefit. 

Our  leading  men  have  been  noted  for  their 
skill  and  the  information  they  possess  in  var- 
ious branches.  There  was  scarcely  any  branch 
of  human  industry  that  President  Young  was 
not  familiar  with  and  could  not  give  counsel 
concerning  it.  So  it  is  with  many  of  our 
leading  men.  They  are  practical  ;  and  it  is 
this  practical  knowledge  in  various  directions 
that  adds  to  their  value  as  leaders  and  as  coun- 
selors of  the  people.  They  can  do  things 
themselves,  with  their  own  hands,  and  they 
can  direct  others  how  labor  should  be  per- 
formed. Those  who  came  here  in  the  early 
days  understood  how  cattle  and  horses  should 
be  broken  to  work,  and  how  they  ought  to  be 
treated  ;  for  they  had  had  that  experience  in 
their  daily  lives  in  crossing  the  plains  and  in 
moving  hither  and  thither  as  necessity  r< 
quired.  They  knew  also  how  to  get  out  the 
material  for  the  building  of  houses — adobies, 
lumber  and  shingles— and  had  excellent  ideas 
of  how  to  construct  the  houses  themselves; 
and  they  had  experience  in  the  breaking  up 
of  land,  the  sowing  and  planting  ol  grains 
and  other  seeds,  the  irrigation  ol  fields,  the 
setting  out  ol  orchards  and  the  gathering  ol 
crops;  in  fact,  they  were  familiar  with  almost 
every  branch  ol  industry  that  ws  ar) 

to  be  known  to  make  a  living  in  a  new  <  oun- 

try.     Tiny  were  ' pelled  by  the  necessities 

of  their  position    to   learn    how   to    use    I 
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and  to  perform  every  kind  of  labor  that  came 
within  the  range  of  their  lives. 

The  boys  and  young  men  of  the  present 
day  need  not  be  afraid  that  they  can  learn  too 
much  in  the  performance  of  the  labors  of 
everyday  life.  The  more  they  learn,  the 
more  skilled  they  become,  the  more  useful 
they  are  likely  to  be.  Book  learning  is  very 
good  in  its  place,  for  intelligence  is  always 
valuable.  The  man  whose  brain  is  instructed, 
if  that  which  he  learns  is  put  to  a  right  use, 
is  always  useful.  But  the  education  and 
training  of  the  body  and  the  acquiring  of 
manual  dexterity  and  skill  are  very  necessary 
also.  When  men  and  women  are  equipped 
physically  and  mentally,  they  are  of  far  more 
use  to  themselves,  to  their  families,  and  to 
society  at  large,  than  they  would  be  if  they 
were  destitute  of  that  experience. 


EDUCATION. 


''   Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind, 
As  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined." 

THESE  few  lines,  to  the  thoughtful,  mean 
a  great  deal.  To  me,  they  do  not  mean 
merely  a  cultivation  of  the  intellect,  for  what 
is  mind  without  its  dependent  parts  of  the 
body  ?  Who  ever  heard  of  a  giant  intellect 
where  there  was  no  strength  to  support  it? 
And  what  results  can  be  expected  from  an 
intellect,  however  great,  where  there  is  not 
much  heart  and  soul  to  sustain  it  ?  To  me 
these  lines  mean  the  development  of  the  body, 
mind,  heart  and  soul. 

As  one  part  of  a  tree  is  dependent  on 
another  for  development,  so  one  part  of  our 
being's  growth  is  dependent  on  another  for 
its  development.  How  unnatural  it  would 
be  to  see  a  tree  with  immense  foliage,  but  a 
shriveled  trunk  !  Nor  would  we  expect  a  tree 
with  great  branches  to  have  a  very  small  trunk; 
we  know  one  part  will  be  proportioned  to 
another,  unless  the  course  of  nature  be  inter- 
fered with. 

Can  there  be  a  better  plan  of  development 
than  that  of  nature?  He  who  is  educated 
in  nature's  plan  is  educated  in    the   Creator's 


plan,  with  Christ  as  his  model.  In  all  of 
nature's  works  we  find  perfect  harmony  in 
their  development.  The  development  of  the 
tree  could  not  be  secured  by  nurturing  and 
training  the  leaves  alone,  nor  yet  its  branches, 
but  all  its  parts  should  be  developed  equally. 

True  education  is  the  development  of  all 
our  parts,  not  one  alone.  The  human  being 
may  be  called  a  tree  whose  perfect  develop- 
ment is  the  result  of  the  cultivation  of  four 
branches — the  Religious,  Moral,  Physical  and 
Intellectual. 

The  foundation  of  this  development  should 
be  religious  and  moral  training,  physical 
training  should  come  next,  and  intellectual 
power  next.  When  united,  these  constitute 
a  well-balanced  being. 

Where  shall  we  look  for  this  person  ?  In 
the  gymnasium  we  may  fine  perfect  physical 
power;  in  the  universities,  great  intellectual 
development,  and  in  the  church  we  may  find 
religious  and  moral  power.  But  where  can 
we  find  the  combination  of  all  four  ? 

We  cannot  look  to  the  physical  giant  for  an 
educated  person.  The  lower  animals  have 
greater  strength  than  man.  We  cannot  look  to 
the  intellectual  giant.  Satan  possesses  great 
intellectualstrength,and  isindustrious  in  using 
it.  We  have  many  good  examples  of  religi- 
ous and  moral  development,  also,  but  where 
can  we  find  them  all  ? 

When  Alexander  went  to  conquer  Asia,  the 
highest  conception  of  education  in  Greece 
was  physical  power.  To  be  conqueror  of 
their  fellow  creatures,  was  the  aim  of  those 
ancient  people.  They  worshiped  the  God  of 
physical  power. 

In  our  day  intellectual  strength  is  the  object 
of  life  with  many.  Next  in  importance  is 
physical  strength,  then  morality  and  a  very 
small  corner  is  left  for  religious  power. 

From  nature  we  all  have  desires  implanted 
in  us  to  improve.  This  desire  elevates  us 
above  the  lower  animals  and  makes  us  what 
we  are.  It  may  be  cultivated  and  thereby  in- 
creased. From  this  desire,  man  and  woman 
have  progressed  from  the  rudest  and  un- 
civilized condition  to  the  highly  civilized. 
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We  have  reached  a  high  point  of  civiliza- 
tion, with  all  its  conveniences  and  appliances, 
and  this,  the  result  of  intellectual  and  physi- 
cal power,  but  from  a  moral  and  religious 
standpoint,  has  civilization  reached  its  highest 
limit  ?  If  a  modern  Diogenes  were  to  search 
in  the  streets  of  so  grand  a  city  as  New  York, 
would  he  meet  with  any  better  success  than 
the  Diogenes  of  Athens,  when  he  sought  at 
noon-day  for  an  honest  man?  He  had  only 
a  lantern  in  his  hand,  with  probably  a  tallow 
candle  for  a  light,  but  if  a  Diogenes  of  today 
were  to  search  for  an  educated  man,  even  if  he 
had  an  electric  light  for  his  lantern,  he  would 
not  be  so  successful  as  one  might  suppose, 
even  in  the  large  cities  of  the  world.  He 
would  find  more  intellectual  and  physical  than 
moral  or  religious  giants. 

If  a  modern  Jeremiah  were  to  call  for  real 
men  as  did  the  Jeremiah  of  ancient  days, 
would  he  meet  with  much  more  success?  Or 
would  he  find  pigmies  ? 

Education  then  is  a  combination  of  all  the 
influences  and  disciplines  by  which  man  is 
perfected.  It  is  that  agency  which  takes  the 
little  infant  whose  mind  is  said  to  be  nearly  a 
blank,  from  the  hands  of  its  Creator  and 
moulds  it  into  the  image  of  a  perfect  man. 

Education  seeks  to  stamp  in  the  soul  of 
every  being  the  image  of  its  Creator.  If 
this  be  true,  how  many  there  are  who  never 
have  been  educated  !  If  our  bodies  were 
created  in  the  image  of  God  why  should 
they  not  be  educated  to  resemble  Him  in 
heart,  soul  and  mind  ?  Christ  should  be 
the  model  of  every  one.  Though  gentle 
and  sympathetic  He  still  possesses  great 
power  and  wisdom.  With  the  same 
that  He  comforted  the  little  child,  He  could 
calm  the  raging  tempest.  His  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  blended  development  of  all 
four  branches,  intellect  being  highly  de- 
veloped yet  not  overshadowing  His  other 
grand  powi  rs. 

Many  argue  that  morality  and  religion  are 
entirely  Beparate,  and  that  one  may  be  de- 
veloped without  the  other  ;  that  a  nun  may 
be  educated  highly  without  religion.      They 


are,  however,  very  closely  related,  and  one  is 
almost  wrapped  up  in  the  other.  Morality 
includes  religion  and  who  ever  heard  of  a 
truly  religious  man  who  was  not  truly  moral? 

The  great  power  fostered  today  is  intellect. 
Business  says,  "We  need  no  religion,  but  give 
us  physical,  intellectual  and   moral   powers." 

The  scientists  say  they  have  discovered  so 
much  that  they  doubt  if  religion  has  anything 
in  it. 

Politicians  say  they  want  no  such  thing  as 
religion  in  their  work. 

How  can  morality  exist  for  any  great 
length  of  time  without  religion  as  its  founda- 
tion ?  The  leaves  of  a  tree  grow  and  develop 
and  fulfill  their  mission  which  the  Creator 
intended,  just  so  long  as  they  remain  on  the 
tree,  but  when  they  drop  therefrom  they  have 
not  long  to  live.  So,  too,  he  who  severs  his 
moral  development  from  religion  can  not 
safely  pursue  his  mission  very  long.  His 
morality,  like  the  leaves  of  the  tree,  will  be 
liable  to  give  way  to  temptation  unless  found- 
id  on  a  belief  in  God. 

Carlyle  says,  "The  principal  part  of  a  man 
is  his  religion.  No  matter  how  well  balanced 
in  body  and  mind,  unless  one  has  an  equally 
good  heart  and  soul,  he  is  not  an  educated 
man." 

To  the  most  perfectly  educated  on  earth 
these  words  still  apply,  "Knock  and  it  shall 
be  opened  unto  you.  Seek  and  ye  shall 
find." 


REMARKABLE  TREES. 

npH ERE  are  a  great  many  varieties  of  trees 
1  to  be  found  in  different  parts  of  the  earth. 
In  every  part  of  the  globe,  except  in  ex- 
tremely cold  countries,  trees  "t  some  kind 
grow.     In  the  tropical  climes  trees  are  most 

abundant,  and  grew  most  luxuriantly.      Tin  le 
also  are    found    the    greatest    varieties.      Trees 

are  useful  for  innumerable  purpo  es,  some  for 

the  liuil  they  bear,  some    Iur    making  timbl  r. 

others  for  the  sap  they  produce,  while  some 
aluable  for  the  Lark   that  covers  them, 
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and  some  even  for  the  peculiar  qualities  pos- 
sessed by  their  leaves. 

Of  the  almost  innumerable  varieties  of  trees 
that  are  valuable  for  different  purposes,  only 
a  few  peculiarly  remarkable  ones  will  be  des- 
cribed at  present. 

The  traveler's  tree,  a  native  of  the  island 
of  Madagascar,  is  a  remarkable  one,  not  for  its 
fruit  nor  wood,  but  for  a  novel  peculiarity  it 
possesses.  This  tree  is  without  branches,  but 
has  large,  broad  leaves  growing  from  the  to;j 
of  the  trunk.     These   leaves  are   from  ten  to 


his  thirst.  One  leaf  stem  will  yield  about  one 
quart  of  this  precious  liquid.  A  group  of 
these  trees  is  said  to  make  a  very  imposing 
appearance,  being  straight  and  tall,  sometimes 
reaching  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet.  It  is 
certainly  pleasing  to  the  thirsty  traveler  to 
meet  with  such  trees;  and  surely  impresses 
him  with  the  goodness  of  a  kind  Creator. 

There  is  a  number  of  different  trees  of  a 
variety  which  produces  a  milky  substance  cut 
of  which  India  rubber  is  manufactured. 
These    are   commonly  called    India     rubber 
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twelve  feet  long,  the  stems  of  which  are  thick 
and  strong,  and  measure  from  six  to  eight 
feet.  The  leaves  spread  out  from  the  end  of 
the  trunk  on  two  sides  only,  giving  the  tree 
the  appearance  of  a  huge  fan. 

Clumps  of  these  trees  are  found  in  dry, 
desert  places.  This  fact  is  a  beautiful 
evidence  of  a  wise  providential  care,  for  in 
such  places  the  tree  is  the  most  useful,  and  is 
best  appreciated.  It  is  called  the  traveler's 
tree  because  it  supplies  a  want  of  the  traveler 
while  crossing  a  barren  country.  By  piercing 
the  stem  of  one  of  its  leaves  one  can  get  a 
supply  of  pure,  cold  drinking  water  to  quench 


trees.  Trees  of  this  variety  are  found  in 
Brazil,  Ecuador,  Central  America,  India, 
Western  Africa  and  several  other  places, 
where  the  climate  is  warm.  Plants  contain- 
ing a  similar  substance  grow  in  temperate 
climates,  but  they  do  not  contain  a  sufficient 
amount  to  make  use  of  profitably.  The  gum 
or  milky  substance  is  extracted  from  the  India 
rubber  tree  by  tapping  the  trunk  near  the 
ground.  A  vessel  formed  of  clay  and  leaves 
is  placed  under  the  opening  made  in  the  trunk 
to  catch  the  liquid  as  it  drips  from  the  tree. 

When  a  quantity  of  this  substance   is  pro- 
cured it  is  placed  over  a  fire  to  dry  out  or 
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evaporate  the  watery  part  ol  the  liquids  so  that 
nothing  but  the  purr  guru  or  rubber  remains. 
In  this  state  it  is  shipped  to  diffi  rent  •  ountries 
to  be  main 

ol    useful   articles,   man)    "I    which  ai 
known  to  all. 


I'lu-  substance  known  as  gutta  pro  ha  is  ob 
'  lined  from  a  kind  of  tree  similai  to  the 
I  dia  rubber  tree.  It  it  procured  in  the  same 
way,  that  is,  by  tapping  the  tree,     it  is  a  sub- 

■  'int'  rem  i  li.it. if  tf-r  ti.  tint  i,i  India 
Although  usni  for  many  purposes,  it 
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THE    TKAVELEK  S    TREE. 


cannot    be    utilized    so    extensively    as     the  abound  in  these  regions  are  of  the  utmost  im- 

latter.  portance;  in  fact,  it  would  be  almost  impos- 

Among   many   native    races    who    inhabit  !  sible  for  them    to  exist  without    these   trees. 

tropical  countries,  certain  species  of  trees  that  Such  is  the  case  with  the  natives  of  the  Mar- 
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quesas  Islands,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the 
South  Sea  islands.  That  known  as  the 
bread  fruit  tree  furnishes  these  natives  with 
almost  everything  they  use.  They  subsist 
chiefly  upon  its  fruit,  which,  when  cooked, 
has  the  appearance  of  and  tastes  somewhat 
similar  to  bread.  Out  of  its  timber  their 
houses  and  boats  are  built;  their  clothing  is 
manufactured  from  its  bark ;  its  leaves  are 
used  for  towels  and  other  purposes  ;  and  glue 
is  made  from  the  sap.  Besides  all  these,  its 
foliage  protects  the  natives  from  the  scorch- 
ing sun.  Two  or  three  of  these  trees  will 
yield  enough  fruit  to  supply  a  family  with 
food  the  year  round. 


HENRY   M.   STANLEY. 

THE  event  of  the  week  has  been  the  arrival 
of  Henry  M.  Stanley,  the  famous  ex- 
plorer, and  his  wife  and  party,  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  the  lecture  that  he  has  delivered  in 
the  theatre,  on  his  explorations  and  travels. 

Probably  no  character  of  our  time  is  more 
interesting  than  Henry  M.  Stanley.  He  has 
earned,  by  the  most  extraordinary  adventures 
and  successful  journeys  in  Africa,  the  title  to 
the  fame  which  he  possesses.  His  birth  was 
lowly,  and  his  life  furnishes  an  excellent  ex- 
ample to  the  youth  of  our  community.  There 
is  one  characteristic  which  he  possesses  that  is 
very  admirable:  it  is,  that  he  has  never  ad- 
mitted in  his  life  that  anything  that  had  to  be 
done  could  not  be  done.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  he  ever  used  the  words  "I  can't;"  but 
his  life  illustrates  that  he  always  felt  "I  can." 
In  this  respect  his  life  furnishes  a  good  exam- 
ple for  our  young  people,  for  they  should  un- 
derstand that  when  they  are  called  upon  to  fnl 
fill  any  duty  or  to  perform  any  labor  in  the 
cause  of  truth  and  humanity,  they  should  have 
faith  and  should  never  feel,  much  less  say,  "I 
cannot." 

Until  he  was  thirteen  yean  of  age  he  lived 
in  his  native  town— Denbigh,  in  Wales.    Part, 
if  not  all,  of  this  time   I"-  was  in   the   r> 
house.      His   father'a   name   wa     R 


1  When  he  was  thirteen  years  old  he  left  there, 
and  after  a  series  of  adventures  he  reached 
New  Orleans,  and  became  the  foster  son  of  a 
gentleman  named  Henry  Morton  Stanley. 
This  name  he  has  borne  and  been  known  by 
j  ever  since.  His  foster  father  and  protector 
died  without  leaving  a  will,  and  he  was  again 
thrown  upon  his  own  resources. 

He  served  for  awhile  in  the  Confederate 
army;  was  captured,  but  escaped.  He  re- 
visited Great  Britain,  afterwards  returned  to 
America,  and  landed  in  New  York.  His  fond- 
ness for  adventure  prompted,  him  to  enlist  in 
the  Federal  navy,  in  which  he  served  about  two 
years. 

He  afterwards  became  a  correspondent  for 
the  New  York  Herald.  He  traveled  through 
Turkey  and  Asia  Minor;  then  accompanied 
the  English  Abyssinian  expedition,  which 
was  commanded  by  Sir  Robert  Napier.  After- 
wards, as  correspondent  of  the  Hera! J,  he  trav- 
eled through  Spain,  during  the  Carlist  strug- 
gle there,  and  filled  many  other  important 
engagements  as  the  representative  of  that 
paper.  He  must  have  shown  during  this  ser- 
vice in  various  lands  in  the  interest  of  that 
paper,  something  of  the  metal  of  which  he 
was  made,  for  James  Gordon  Bennett,  Jr., 
telegraphed  him  to  come  from  Spain  to  Paris, 
and  among  other  commissions,  entrusted  him 
with  that  of  going  to  Africa  and  finding 
Livingstone,  concerning  whose  fate  the  whole 
civilized  world  was  anxious.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  his  African  experience.  How 
well  he  i>erformed  die  mission  assigned  to  him 
is  now  a  matter  of  history. 

He  found  Livingstone,  and  accomplish*  ■! 
much  more  than  that,  exhibiting  in  that  jour- 
ney the  qualities  for  which  he  has  since  be- 
« oine  distinguished. 

So  impressed  were  others,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Bennett,  with  the  results  of  his  African  trip, 
that  the  London  Telegraph  joined  with  Mi 
Bennett  in  again  fitting  him  out  for  African 
travel  The  work  entrusted  to  him  was  the 
elaborate  exploration  ol  the  lak>  region  in 
equatorial  Africa  He  traced  the  course  of 
the  Lualaba,  and  ( leared  up  ■  number  "t  geo 
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graphical  uncertainties  concerning  that  part 
of  the  world.  In  this  journey  he  passed 
through  years  of  toil  and  of  deadly  danger,  of 
mutiny,  famine,  sickness  and  savage  hostility. 
But  he  more  than  accomplished  the  task  as- 
signed him.  He  forced  his  way  through  the 
jungles  of  the  Lualaba  river  to  the  Congo 
river  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

He  was  again  sent  back  to  Africa,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians;  and 
another  journey — his  last  and  from  which  he 
has  recently  returned — was  to  head  an  expe- 
dition for  the  relief  of  the  Governor  of  the 
Egyptian  equatorial  province  of  Africa,  known 
as  Emin  Bey,  who  had  been  shut  off  from 
communication  with  the  government  of 
Egypt  by  the  revolt  in  the  Soudan.  This 
Governor  had  been  given  up  as  lost;  but  news 
came  to  civilization  that  he  was  still  alive,  but 
in  peril. 

The  Egyptian  government  assumed  half 
the  cost  of  the  relief  expedition,  and  liberal- 
minded  people  in  Great  Britain  contributed 
the  remainder.  At  the  time  Stanley  was  in 
this  country  engaged  in  a  lecture  tour;  but  he 
was  cabled  by  the  King  of  the  Belgians  to 
know  if  he  would  accept  the  charge  of  a  relief 
expedition  for  the  rescue  of  Emin,  the  latter 
having  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Pasha 
by  the  Egyptian  government.  This  expedi- 
tion was  considered  to  be  most  dangerous; 
but  the  object  of  the  expedition  was  most  suc- 
cessfully accomplished,  though  for  some  time 
the  news  of  Stanley's  death  was  believed  in 
Europe  and  America  to  be  true. 

Stanley's  works  are  more  interesting  than 
novels.  His  latest,  entitled  "  In  Darkest 
Africa,"  is  exceedingly  fascinating.  He  has 
fine  powers  of  description,  and  frequently 
grows  quite  eloquent. 

He  sent  an  appointment  to  meet  President 
Woodruff  and  myself  at  the  Gardo  House,  on 
Sunday,  March  8th.  President  Woodruff  was 
at  the  time  confined  to  his  house  with  an  at- 
tack of  la  grippe.  But  I  had  fifty  minutes' 
conversation  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley,  and 
found  him  a  most  interesting  talker.  He  gave 
vivid   word    pictures   of  some  of  the  scenes 


through  which  he  had  passed,  and  when  allu- 
sions were  made  to  particular  perils  in  his 
journey  he  grew  eloquent  in  his  description  of 
them. 

I  have  been  much  struck  in  reading  his 
books,  and  also  in  conversing  with  him,  by 
the  faith  and  trust  which  he  appears  to  have 
in  the  Lord.  He  evidently  believes  in 
prayer,  and  in  prayer  being  answered.  He 
described  a  circumstance  to  me  in  which  I  was 
much  interested.  It  sounded  so  much  like  a 
Mormon  experience.  He  was  separated  from 
a  part  of  his  followers,  and  he  beame  exceed- 
ingly anxious  about  them.  He  said  that  he 
was  off  by  himself,  and  he  felt  to  ask  the  Lord 
to  deliver  his  people  and  bring  them  that  they 
might  be  together  again.  The  next  day,  or 
very  soon  afterwards,  they  arrived.  "Now," 
he  said,  "some  persons  might  say  that  they 
would  have  come  anyway,  and  they  would 
have  joined  me  ;  but  that  did  not  change 
the  fact  that  I  had  prayed  to  the  Lord,  and 
the  Lord  had  answered  the  prayer." 

Speaking  about  a  part  of  the  journey,  when 
they  were  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity, 
he  and  the  party  were  sitting  conversing  about 
their  prospects.  Stanley  was  asked  whether 
in  his  previous  African  experience  he  had  en- 
countered anything  so  grevious  as  this.  He 
said,  "I  told  them,  'No  ;  not  quite  so  bad 
as  this.  We  had  suffered,  but  not  to  such 
an  extremity,  while  floating  down  the  Congo 
to  trace  its  course,  the  condition  of  myself  and 
companions  was  much  to  be  pitied;  but  we  had 
a  little  of  something,  and  at  least  we  had  large 
hope.'  I  said  to  my  companions,  speaking  of 
our  present  condition  :  'The  age  of  miracles 
has  passed  ;  but  why  should  they  be  ?  Moses 
drew  water  from  the  rock  at  Horeb  for  the 
thirsty  Israelites.  Of  water  we  have  now 
enough  and  to  spare.  Elijah  was  fed  by 
ravens  at  the  brook  Cherith.  But  there  is 
not  a  raven  in  all  this  forest.  Christ  was 
ministered  unto  by  angels.  I  wonder  if  any- 
one will  minister  unto  us.'"  Just  then,  he 
said,  there  was  a  whirring  in  the  air,  as 
though  a  large  bird  were  flying,  and  sure 
enough    a   fat   guinea-fowl    dropped    on    the 
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ground  near  their  feet,  and  his  little  dog  that 
he  had  with  him  seized  it  immediately  and 
held  it  fast.  Said  he,  "I  said  to  the  boys, 
'Truly  the  age  of  miracles  is  not  past,'  "  and 
his  comrades  gazed  at  the  bird  in  delightful 
surprise.  The  guinea-fowl  was  soon  divided, 
and  it  helped  to  appease  their  ravenous 
hunger. 

From  remarks  such  as  these,  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  that  he  is  a  man  who  believes  in 
divine  providence,  and  who  has  reverence  for 
the  Deity.  This  feature  in  his  character  in- 
creased my  interest  in  him. 

The  day  after  the  interview  at  the  Gardo 
House,  President  Woodruff  and  a  number  of 
our  people  were  invited  by  Sister  John  W. 
Young,  who  had  been  telegraphed  to  by  her 
husband,  Brother  John  W.  Young,  to  enter- 
tain Mr.  Stanley  and  party,  to  accompany  the 
party  to  Salt  Lake.  On  that  trip  he  seemed 
to  enjoy  himself,  as  also  did  his  wife  and  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Tennant,  who,  she  and  Mrs. 
Stanley  informed  me,  is  the  seventh  in  descent 
from  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  Lord  Protector  of 
Great  Britain  during  the  commonwealth. 
Mrs.  Stanley  appears  to  almost  idolize  her 
husband.  She  looks  upon  him  as  a  veritable 
hero,  and  takes  great  delight  in  listening  to 
his  descriptions  of  the  scenes  he  has  passed 
through.  He  made  himself  very  agreeable 
on  that  trip,  though  when  he  is  in  a  crowd  I 
noticed  he  is  quite  reticent  and  reserved,  and 
it  is  not  until  he  is  waked  up  and  drajvn  out 
on  some  subject  which  pleases  him  that  a  fair 
idea  can  be  obtained  of  his  conversational 
powers.  He  took  great  interest  in  President 
Woodruffs  descriptions  of  the  pioneer  journey 
and  the  entrance  of  the  company  into  Salt 
Lake  Valley,  and  appeared  to  be  greatly  in- 
terested in  everything  connected  with  Presi- 
dent Brigham  Young. 

On  Monday  evening  he  delivered  his  lei  ture 
at  the  theatre,  and  was  introduced  to  the 
audience  by  Judge  Zane.  The  house  was 
literally  packed  from  the  stage  to  the  topmost 
gallery.  A  moresele<  tand  intelligent  audieni  e 
probably  never  gn  eted  a  l(  i  tun  i  in  tins  i  itj 
He  held  th  ■  people  spell  b 


ginning  to  the  close.  In  alluding  to  his  com- 
panions he  gave  them  due  credit,  and  both  in 
conversation  and  in  his  lecture  was  quite 
modest  in  his  allusions  to  his  own  perform- 
ances. All  whom  I  heard  express  themselves 
said  it  was  the  finest  lecture  of  the  kind  they 
had  ever  listened  to.  Everybody  was  delighted 
with  it.  His  appearance  on  the  stage  is  very 
good.  He  is  in  his  fiftieth  year,  though  his  life 
of  hazard  and  exposure  gives  him  the  appear- 
ance of  being  older.  He  was  in  full  evening 
dress  and  the  shortness  of  his  stature  was  not 
noticeable.  He  is  not  over  five  feet  six  inches 
in  height,  but  sturdily  built.  He  probably 
weighs  one  hundred  and  sixty  or  one  hundred 
and  sixty-five  pounds.  His  head  is  massive. 
His  hair  is  entirely  white,  as  also  is  his  mous- 
tache. His  forehead  is  broad,  and  his  face  is 
a  very  strong  one.  In  looking  at  his  mouth 
one  can  perceive  that  he  is  a  man  of  deter- 
mination and  decision  of  character.  His 
cheek  bones  are  rather  high.  But  his  eyes  are 
remarkably  fine.  They  are  gray  in  color,  and 
there  is  steadiness  and  penetration  about  his 
gaze  that  is  quite  impressive.  When  one  is 
aware  that  he  was  born  in  Wales,  it  is  easy  to 
detect  a  slight  Welsh  accent  in  his  talk.  But 
his  language  is  choice  and  very  appropriate, 
and  all  his  speech  gives  evidence  that  he  is  a 
man  of  culture  and  has  profited  as  a  student 
by  the  opportunities  that  he  has  had. 

His  life  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  what 
may  be  accomplished  by  force  and  determina- 
tion. He  has  risen  from  the  lowliest  station 
until  he  has  become  the  companion  and  the 
w<  li  ome  guest  of  people  of  the  highest  rank 
in  Europe.  Kings,  princes  and  nobles,  as 
well  .is  distinguished  statesmen,  and  literary 
and  si  ientific  men,  all  n'w<-  him  welcome  and 
id    him    the    highest    honors.       When    we 

consider  his  origin,  Ins  career  lias  been  most 
remarkable  and  is  full  of    instructive  lessons 

.■•iing  men.      Not  that  it  is   in   the  least 

or   propel    that    the)     should  seek  a 

careei  as  an   explorer  as  he  has  done,  or  ad 
ventures  n.  anv  form  ;  tor  the  qualities  he  has 
exhibited  are  needed  and  can   find  plentj  ol 

room  lor  then  In  all  the  walks  ol"  life; 
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but  that  all  may  see  that  a  resolute  determina- 
tion to  perform  every  duty  which  falls  to  one's 
lot  as  well  as  it  can  be  performed  will  bring 
satisfaction  and  success.  Young  people  should 
have  high  aims  and  strive  to  live  up  to  a  high 
standard,  and  the  life  of  a  heroic  character 
can  always  be  studied  with  profit  by  them. 
The  difference  in  the  Elders'  success  in 
the  missionary  field  is  frequently  due  to  the 
difference  in  their  conception  of  duty  and  its 
requirements,  and  this  may  be  seen  in  all  the 
departments  of  life.  If  men  aim  high  and 
clearly  understand  that  great  results  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  earnest  and  faithful  en- 
deavor, they  seldom  fail  in  fulfilling,  at  least, 
reasonable  expectations.  In  this  way  men 
exhibit  the  degree  of  faith  which  they  possess, 
whether  as  a  Stanley  filling  the  role  of  an  ex- 
plorer and  traveler  in  African  wilds,  or  as  an 
Elder  carrying  the  gospel  to  foreign  lands,  or 
as  a  Prophet  laying  the  foundation  of  a  grand 
dispensation. 

The  Editor. 


NOT  A    CHEERFUL  VIEW    OF   IT. 

Wealth  and  glory,  peace  and  power, 

What  are  Ihey  worth  to  me  or  you  ? 
For  the  lease  of  life  runs  out  in  an  hour, 

And  death  stands  ready  to  claim  his  due. 
Sounding  honors  or  heaps  of  gold, 
What  are  they  all  when  all  is  told? 

A  pain  or  a  pleasure,  a  smile  or  a  tear, 

What  does  it  matter  what  we  claim  ? 
For  we  step  from  the  cradle  into  the  bier, 

And  a  careless  world  goes  on  the  same 
Hours  of  gladness  or  hours  of  sorrow, 
What  does  it  matter  to  us  tomorrow  ? 

Truth  of  love  orvow  of  friend, 

Tender  carresses  or  cruel  sneers, 
What  do  they  matter  to  us  in  the  end? 

For  the  brief  day  dies  and  the  long  night  nears  : 
Passionate  kisses  or  tears  of  gall, 
The  grave  will  open  and  cover  them  all. 

Homeless  vagrant,  or  honored  guest, 

Poor  and  humble,  or  rich  and  great, 
All  are  racked  with  the  world's  unrest, 

All  must  meet  with  the  common  fate. 
Life  from  childhood  till  we  are  old, 
What  is  it  all  when  all  is  told  ? 

Ella    Wheeler    Wilcox. 


DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION 
LEAFLETS. 

Lesson  6.  -The  Marriage  at  Cana  in  Galilee. 


PLACE. — Cana  of  Galilee.  Age  of  Christ — 30  or  31. 

TEXT. — John  2:  i-n. 

1.  And  the  third  day  there  was  a  marriage  in  Cana1  of 
Galilee;  and  the  mother  of  Jesus  was  there; 

2.  And  both  Jesus  was  called,  and  his  disciples,  to  the 
marriage. 

3.  And  when  they  wanted  wine,2  the  mother  of  Jesus 
saith  unto  him,  They  have  no  wine. 

4.  |esus  saith  unto  her,  Woman,  what  have  I  to  do  with 
thee?  mine  hour  is  not  yet  come. 

3.  His  mother  saith  unto  the  servants,  Whatsoever3  he 
saith  unto  you,  do  it. 

6.  And  there  were  set  there  six  water-pots  of  stone, 
after  the  manner  of  the  purifying  of  the  Jews,  containing 
two  or  three  firkins  apiece. 

7.  Jesus  saith  unto  them,  Fill  the  water-pots  with 
water.     And  they  filled  them  up  to  the  brim. 

8.  And  he  saith  unto  them,  Draw4  out  now,  and  bear 
unto  the  governor  of  the  feast.     And  they  bare  it. 

9.  When  the  ruler  of  the  feast  had  tasted  the  water  that 
was  made  wine,  and  knew  not  whence  it  was:  (but  the 
servants  which  drew  the  water  knew;)5  the  governor  of 
the  feast  called  the  bridegroom, 

10.  And  saith  unto  him,  Every  man  at  the  beginning 
doth  set  forth  good  wine;  and  when  men  have  well  drunk, 
then  that  which  is  worse;  but  thou  hast  kept  the  good 
wine6  until  now. 

11.  This  beginning  of  miracles  did  Jesus  in  Cana,  of 
Galilee,  and  manifested  forth  his  glory;7  and  his  disciples 
believed8  on  him. 


1    John  4:  46.  2  Eccles.  10:  19.  Isa.  24:  11. 

3  Luke  5:  5.  *  Eccles.  9:7.  *  Romans  13:  7. 

John  7:  17.      Ps.  119:  100.  6  Ps.  104:  15.      Prov.  9: 


2.5- 

5:  13- 


John  1:   14.     Mormon  9:  10,  11.         B  I.  John 


LESSON    STATEMENT. 

There  was  a  marriage  at  Cana,  a  town  of 
Galilee,  at  which  Jesus,  his  mother  and  his 
disciples  were  present.  In  the  course  of  the 
festivities  all  the  wine  was  consumed,  and 
they  did  not  know  where  to  obtain  more.  The 
mother  of  Jesus  informed  him  that  the  wine 
had  failed,  and  then  instructed  the  servants 
to  do  as  he  should  bid  them.  He  told  them 
to  fill  with  water  six  water-pots,  each  of  them 
containing  between  two  and  three  firkins. 
This  having  been  done,  he  requested  them  to 
dip  the  water  out  of  these  vessels,  and  bear  it 
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to  the  governor  of  the  feast.  When  that  per- 
son tasted  it,  he  found  that  it  was  the  best  of 
wine;  he  accordingly  called  the  bridegroom 
and  told  him  that  usually  the  best  wine  was 
given  the  guests  during  the  first  part  of  the 
feast,  but  he  had  reserved  it  till  the  last.  The 
ruler  of  the  feast  did  not  know  how  the  wine 
had  been  provided,  but  the  servants  who  took 
it  to  him  knew,  and  they  wondered  at  the 
power  of  Christ.  This  was  the  first  miracle 
Jesus  performed,  and  he  thus  showed  the 
people  his  power.  "And  his  disciples  be- 
lieved on  him." 

NOTES. 

L  ana. — Cana  was  a  town  m ar  the  middle  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Galilee,  some  five  miles  north-east  of  Nazareth. 
The  word  Cana  literally  means  "place  of  reeds." 

Galilee. — One  of  the  divisions  of  Palestine,  situated 
in  its  northern  part.  Its  northern  portion  is  extremely 
hilly,  while  the  southern  portion  is  comparatively  level, 
being  traversed  only  by  ranges  of  low  hills.  In  Galilee 
was  situated  the  city  of  Nazareth,  the  home  of  Jesus  dur- 
ing his  early  boyhood.  The  Galileans  were  regarded  by 
the  rest  of  the  lews  as  a  somewhat  uncouth  and  rebellious 
people,  a  reputation  which  they  did  not  fully  deserve. 
Most  of  the  apostles  were  Galileans. 

FIRKIN. — A  firkin  equals  nearly  nine  gallons,  and 
therefore  the  six  water  pots  held  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  gallons. 

RULEK  OF  THE  Feast. — This  was  probably  one  of  the 
guests  who  f>ok  charge  of  the  ceremonies,  according  to 
the  Jewish  custom. 

DISCIPLE.— The  word  means  a  follower,  or  believer, 
and  was  applied  especially  to  those  who  became  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ.  They  were  with  him  in  his  ministry, 
witnessed  many  of  his  miracles,  and  a  chosen  number  of 
them  received  authority  from  him  to  officiate  in  his  name. 
These  went  out  among  the  people  preaching  the  gospel, 
healing  the  sick,  casting  out  devils  and  performing,  ac- 
cording to  their  faith,  many  mighty  works.  Many  of 
them  had  even  left  their  places  of  employment  for  tin- 
purpose  of  following  him. 

WHAT    WE    MAY    LEARN    FROM   THIS    LESSON. 

i.  That  even  the  elements  of  nature  are  sub- 
ject to  the  Son  of  God  and  his  servants.  2. 
That  Christ  was  willing  to  do  lor  others  what 
he  would  not  do  for  himself,  for  when  Satan 
asked  him  to  turn  the  stones  into  bread  for 
his  own  use  he  would  nut  do  it.  3.  That  he 
was  sympathetic  in  his  nature,  and  willing  to 
help  others.  .1.  That  his  mission  was  to  do 
good.      5.   That  his  disc  iples  were  I'd   by  this 


miracle  to   believe  in  the  divinity  of  his  mis- 
sion. 

QUESTIONS   ON    THE   LESSON. 

i.  What  is  the  subject  of  this  lesson?  2. 
Where  was  this  miracle  performed?  3.  In 
what  province  is  Cana?  4.  What  does  the 
word  Cana  mean  ?  5.  About  how  old  was 
Jesus  at  this  time?  6.  What  took  place  at 
Cana?  7.  What  was  entirely  consumed  dur- 
ing the  festivities?  8.  What  did  Christ's 
mother  say  to  him?  9.  What  was  his  reply 
to  her?  10.  What  did  she  say  to  the  ser- 
vants? 11.  What  did  Jesus  command  them 
to  do?  12.  How  many  firkins  did  each  of 
these  water  pots  hold?  13.  About  how  many 
gallons  are  in  a  firkin  ?  14.  Therefore,  how 
many  gallons  did  the  six  pots  hold?  15. 
What  did  Jesus  tell  them  to  do  with  the  water? 
16.  What  is  meant  by  the  ruler  of  the  feast? 
1  7.  What  did  he  find  this  to  be  when  it  was 
brought  to  him  ?  18.  What  did  he  say  about 
the  quality  of  the  wine?  19.  How  did  this 
miracle  affect  Christ's  disciples?  20.  What 
is  a  disciple?  21.  What  was  the  nature  of 
Christ's  mission  ? 

ILLUSTRATIVE    PASSAGES. 

POWER  01  Christ.— And  it  came  to  pass  that  he 
brake  bread  again,  and  blessed  it,  and  gave  to  the  dis- 
ciples to  eat. 

And  when  they  had  eaten,  he  commanded  them 
that  they  should  break  bread,  and  give  unto  the  multi- 
tude. 

And  when  they  had  given  unto  the  multitude!  ne  also 
them  wine  to  drink,  and  commanded  them  to  give 
unto  the  multitude, 

Now  there  bad  been  no  bread,  neither  wine,  brought 
by  the  discipi  by  the  multitude 

liut  he  truly  g^ve  unto  them  bread  to  eat,  tnd  alio 
wine  to  drink       ///  Ntphi  jo:  J-7. 


A   London    merchant   rejoices  because  he 
tried  musii  as  a  medicine,     His  boy,  six  yi 

..1,1,  w.is   dying    with   typhoid  lever,   and   WM 
quite  insensible,  with  no  appearance  ol  being 

able  to  live  through  the  night        Knowing  his 

,  fondness  for  mush  ,  the  father  prot  ured 
.1  large  musii  box  and  caused  it  to  play,  with 

the  result  that  the  ,  hild's  attention  w.is  roused 
ami  his  life  saved  by  the  reaction. 
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WHAT     THE     SPARROWS     SAY. 

I  am  only  a  little  sparrow, 

A  bird  of  low  degree  ; 
My  life  is  of  little  value, 

But  the  dear  Lord  cares  for  me. 

He  gave  me  a  coat  of  feathers  ; 

It  is  very  plain  I  know, 
With  never  a  speck  of  crimson, 

For  it  was  not  made  for  show. 

But  it  keeps  me  warm  in  winter, 
And  shields  me  from  the  rain  ; 

Were  it  bordered  in  gold  and  purple, 
Perhaps  it  would  make  me  vain. 

I  have  no  barn  nor  storehouse, 

I  neither  sow  nor  reap  ; 
G  id  gives  me  a  sparrow's  fortune, 

But  never  a  seed  to  keep. 

If  my  meal  is  sometimes  scanty, 
Close  picking  makes  it  sweet. 

I  have  always  enough  to  keep  me, 
And  "Life  is  more  than  meat." 

I  know  there  are  many  sparrows, 
All  over  the  world  we  are  found, 

But  the  heavenly  Father  knoweth 
When  one  of  us  falls  to  the  ground. 

Though  small  we  are  never  forgotten, 
Though  weak  we  are  never  afraid, — 

For  we  know  our  dear  Lord  keepeth 
The  life  of  the  creature  He  made. 

I  fly  through  the  thickest  forest ; 

I  light  on  many  a  spray ; 
I  have  no  chart  nor  compass, 

But  I  never  lose  my  way. 

And  I  fold  my  wings  at  twilight, 

Wherever  I  happen  to  be, 
For  the  Father  is  always  watching, 

And  no  harm  can  come  to  me. 

I  am  only  a  little  sparrow, 

But  I  know  that  wherever  I  fly, 

The  Father  will  guard  and  watch  me. 
Have  you  less  faith  than  I  ? 


HISTORICAL  EVENTS. 


Lists  of  important  events  which 
happened  in  the  month  of  February 
have  been  received  from,  Fayette 
Hatch,  Franklin;  Clara  Leone 
Home,  Farmer's  Ward;  Lin nie  Tel- 
ford, Richmond;  H.  B.  Gardner, 
Woodruff,  Arizona ;  John  F.  Porter, 
Centerville;  Thomas  Taylor,  Jr., 
Ruby  Beecher,  Elba,  Idaho;  Wallace 
Boden,  Brigham  City;  Lillie  Oborn, 
Ogden  ;  Justus  P.  Jordan,  Fairview; 
Ruey  Pond,  Charlotte  A.  Van 
Orden,  Lewiston ;  Sarah  L.  Stoker, 
Florence  E.  Barlow,  Julia  Tolman 
and  Lillis  Sessions,  Bountiful ;  Jos. 
L.  Johnson,  Spring  City ;  Lucy  J. 
Seaman  and  Wm.  J.  Jacobs,  Heber  ; 
Michael  Stoker  and  Amelia  Andrus, 
Spanish  Fork;  Mary  Andrus  and 
Lavina  Harper,  Big  Cottonwood ; 
Minnie  Hinckley,  Rexburg,  Idaho  ; 
Sophia  A.  Hart,  West  Weber  ;  Julia 
Reeves,  Kaysville  ;  Sammie  Green- 
wood, Ephraim  ;  Zelda  A.  Shipley, 
Paradise  ;  Mattie  Baron,  Deseret; 
Robert  Abel ;  Adelbert  Adair,  Order- 
ville;  Erastus  B.  Snow,  Jr.,  Kate 
Kemp,  St.  George  ;  Clay  Allred  and 
Alonzo  Acord,  Spring  City  ;  Edgar 
Sudweeks,  function  ;  Florence  M. 
Williams,  Teasdale  ;  Jacob  L.  Work- 
man, Virgin  City  ;  John  T.  Heninger, 
Moroni  ;  John  P.  Tate,  Tooele  ; 
Eugene  C.  Miller,  Gale  ;  Guy  A. 
Wilson,  Fairview  ;  Maria  Jensen, 
Orderville  ;  Nellie  Hunt,  Snowflake, 
Arizona  ;  Jennie  E.  Dixon,  Payson  ; 
Bertha  E.  Hayes,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  ; 
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Elizabeth  James,  Fayette  ;  Geo  W. 
Skidmore,  Richmond  ;  A.  B.  Piggott, 
Bloomington,  Idaho  ;  and  Sarah  H 
Crosby,  Springerville,  Arizona. 


ISt, 

. 

ISt, 

1873. 

ISt, 

1841, 

2nd, 

1 

2nd 

1804, 

2nd 

1833. 

3rd,  i3oi, 


EVENTS  IN  THE  MONTH  OF  FEBRUARY. 


Furnished  by    Fayette    Hatch. 

Louisiana  seized  the  U.  S.  mint  and  custom 
house  at  New  Orleans. 

M.  F.  Maury,  formerly  distinguished  in  the  U, 
S.  naval  service,  died  at  Lexington,  Va. 
The    charter    for    the  city  of    Xauvoo     took 
effect. 

Arthur  St.  Clair  was  appointed  Pres.  of  the 
Continental  Congress. 

George    Walton,   of    Georgia,  signer   of    the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  died. 
Joseph  the   Prophet  completed  for  the   time- 
being   his    inspired    translation    of    the    New 
Testament. 

Roger  Griswold,  of  Conneciicut,  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  War. 
Horace  Greeley  was  born. 
Illinois     was    organized    under   a     territorial 
government. 

Oliver  Wolcott  of  Connecticut,  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  the  U.  S.   treasury. 
A   revelation    was  given   through    Joseph   the 
Seer,  in  Kirtland.Ohio. 

Delegates  from  seceded  states  met   at    M       - 
gomery,  Ala.,  to  organize  a  confer- 
ment. 

Gen' 1  Grant   suffered  a  repulse  at    Hat. 
run  and  lost  2,000  men. 
Roger  Williams  landed  in    tin 
The  Independence  of  the  U.  S.  acknowl. 
by  Sweden. 

A  general  assembly  of  the  saints  was  held  in 
Far  West,  at  which  David  Whitmrr,  John 
Whitrrer  and  W.  W.  Phelps  were  rej(  led  as 
local  Pn  sidency. 

Smith  ihe  Propbi  1  I   Mayor 

ol  ity  of  Nauvoo  by  a  unan 

Gen'l  Sherman  was  born. 

1    of   the 

Hyrum  Smith, the  Pati  -'„. 

eph   the 
n  Kirtland,  I 

1 


3rd, 

1 3  1 1 , 

3rd, 

1809, 

4th, 

1793. 

4th, 

1831, 

4  th, 

1861, 

Sth,  1865, 


5<h, 
5th, 


1631 , 

1783. 


Sth.  1838, 


6th,   1843, 


71b, 
8th, 
8th, 

oth, 

<,th, 


1820, 
1861, 

1800, 

I 


Oth,    1     .  ;. 


9th,  1886.  General  Hancock,  died. 

1  rth,  [8281  De  Witt  Clinton,  governor  of  N.  Y.  and  origi- 
nator of  the  Erie  Canal,  died. 

nth,  1768,  The  Massachusetts  general  court  issues  a 
general  circular  to  other  colonial  assemblies 
inviting  co-operation  for  the  defence  of  colonial 
rights. 

12th,  1793,  A  fugitive  slave  law  passed. 

1 2th,  1871,  Alice  Carey,  the  authoress,  died  at  New  York. 

13th,  1789,  Ethan  Allen  of  revolutionary  fame,  died. 

13th,  i8"i,  Abraham  Lincon  elected  president  of  the 
United  States. 

14th,  1835,  The  Prophet  Joseph  called  all  the  men  that 
had  formed  Zion's  camp  and  selected  the 
Twelve  Apostles  from  them. 

14th,  1891,  General  Sherman  died. 

14th,  1S59,  Oregon  admitted  into  the  union  as  a  state. 

1'ith,  1832,  A  revelation  was  given  to  Joseph  Smith  and 
Sidney  Rigdon,  at  Hiram,  Pa. 

loth,  1862,  General  Grant  captured  Ft.  Donelson  with 
13,300  prisoners. 

17th,  1844,  An  Anti-Mormon  convention  was  held  at 
Carthage,  Ills.,  the  object  being  to  devise 
means  to  drive  the  Saints  from  the  state. 

17th,  177'V,  Four  million  dollars  of  paper  money  issued 
by  congress. 

17th,  1834,  The  high  council  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  was  organized. 

17th,  181 5,  Peace  was  made  with  England. 

17th,  1865,  Union  troops  take  possession  of  Charleston, 
South  Carolina. 

18th,  1820,  Wm.  Lllery,  of  Rhode  Island,  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  died. 

23rd,  1 78 1,  George  Taylor,  of  Pa.,  signer  of  the  Declar- 
ation of  Ind  died. 

24th.  1834,  A  revelation   wis  c,iven   through    |oscph  the 

Srer.  iii  Kirtland,  Ohio. 
■.4th,  1855,  The  court  of  claims,  was  established  in  Wash- 
ington by  congress, 

25th,  [844,  Joseph  Smith  prophesied  that  within  live 

the  Saints  would  be  out  of  the  power  "I  theil 
old  enemies. 

27th,  1833,  A  revelation   was  given  through    Joseph  the 
Seer,  in  Kirtland,  <  thio. 
-tli,  i    ...  I  ,ongfi  Hi, -A  ,  the  pi  iet,  wa 

j-th,  1  1  be  embargo      ;  iat  tiall)     !■■  ilished. 

27th,  1 ,  ■       I 

["he Seventies  ol    the  Church  were  telei 

flntll  those  win     t  inp, 

rest  admitted  Texas  to  the  I  Inli 

01,,  nt  organii  ado. 


IIk  that  btr^cis  Ins  friend  is  ungrateful  t" 
him  ;  but  he  that  fur^cts  his  Savior,   is  un- 

1I11I  tu  Inn 

Oni  ungrateful  man  di  ><  i  an   injury  t"  all 

who  stand  in   10  .  .1  ..I    aid. 
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OUR  YOUNG   ARTISTS. 


Quite  a  number  of  our  young  art- 
ists are  practicing  drawing  for  the 
purpose  of  competing  for  the  prizes 
offered. 

We  have  received  specimens  of 
drawing  from  the  following  named 
persons;  Amasa  N.  Hansen,  Rich- 
field ;  J.  H.  Droubay,  Tooele  ;  Ettie 
Kelsey,  Springville  ;  Sarah  Andrus, 
George  Andrus,  Big  Cottonwood ; 
Rosa  Hutchins,  Lynne  ;  J.  A.  Harris, 
Jr.,  Provo;  Lizzie  Rawson,  Far  West; 
Lillie  Oborn,  Ogden  ;  Nellie  C.  Cox, 
Salt  Lake  ;  Parley  Turnbow,  Gertie 
Turnbow,  Farmer's  Ward  ;  John  L. 
Fullmer,  Circleville;  Irene  Gale,  Bea- 
ver ;  Walter  I.  Clegg,  Springville ; 
Levi  G.  Richards,  Salt  Lake.  The 
last  named  sent  the  best  specimens. 
He  is  indeed  a  young  artist,  and  his 
drawings  show  evidences  of  artistic 
ability.  Many  of  the  other  pictures 
received  are  very  good,  and  consid- 
ering the  extreme  youth  of  some  of 
those  who  made  them,  are  quite  re- 
markable. 


AN   HONEST   BOY. 


The  fields  of  Arkansas  were  white 
with  the  bursting  balls  of  cotton, 
and,  wherever  one  traveled,  the 
cotton  plantations  followed  the  road. 

An  Eastern  lady  in  passing 
through  that  region  was  very  desir- 
ous of  getting  a  sprig  of  the  plant 
with  a  bunch  of  cotton  on  it  ;  but 
the  train   always   stood   provokingly 


near,  yet  just  too  far  to  get  a  twig. 
In  vain  she  looked  for  a  small  boy  to 
gather  a  spray.  When  the  small 
boy  was  there  the  cotton  was  gone ; 
and  when  the  cotton  was  almost 
within  reach  there  was  never  a  boy 
to  be  seen.  At  last  her  fellow-travel- 
lers became  interested  in  her  success, 
and  always  looked  up  inquiringly,  or 
in  other  words  asked  how  she  fared 
in  her  quest. 

Just  before  dusk,  the  train  halted 
opposite  a  vast  field  tufted  with  snow- 
white  dots  all  over  its  wide  expanse  ; 
and  here — yes,  here — was  a  boy  ; 
three  of  them.  Stepping  to  the 
front  of  the  car,  she  said,  "A  nicke 
to  the  boy  who  brings  me  a  sprig 
from  the  cotton  plant,"  and  threw  a 
five  cent  piece. 

The  three  black  faces  grinned  at 
so  unusual  a  request.  The  one  who 
caught  the  money  gave  a  bound, 
cleared  the  ditch,  and  was  almost 
over  the  fence  into  the  cotton  patch 
when  the  warning  bell  of  the  engine 
began  to  ring.  The  boy  was  doubt- 
ful for  a  moment,  then  jumped  back, 
and  began  to  follow  the  train,  which 
was  already  moving  pretty  fast. 

The  lady  had  gone  in.  She  was 
still  looking  longingly  at  the  coveted 
plants,  and  had  quite  forgotten  the 
trifle  she  had  given  in  vain,  when  a 
black  hand  caught  hold  of  the  stair- 
railing  on  which  she  was  holding,  and 
a  hurried  pair  of  feet  kept  pace  with 
the  train,  as  a  panting  voice  exclaim- 
ed. "Lady — here's — yer  nickel;"  and 
the   shining  bit  was  laid  on    the  car- 
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step  as  the  boy  fell  back.  The  lady 
kicked  it  off  with  her  toe  so  quickly 
that  it  must  have  fallen  within  his 
sight  ;  for  a  loud  "Thank  yer,  lady," 
followed  after  the  now  swiftly  moving 
car.  She  returned  to  her  seat,  only 
sorry  that  she  had  not  ventured  more 
for  such  a  pleasant  return. 

The  other  passengers,  seeing  her 
satisfied  look,  asked  eagerly,  "Oh, 
did  you  find  some?"  to  which  she 
quickly  replied,  "No,  but  I  found 
something  better  ;  I  found  an  honest 
boy." 


THE  AFRICAN   FISH   HAWK. 

In  far  off  Africa  there  is  a  hawk 
that  lives  like  many  human  beings, 
on  the  fruits  of  other  people's  labors. 
It  is  too  lazy  to  catch  fish  itself,  so  it 
watches  for  an  opportunity  to  rob 
some  poor  pelican  of  its  dinner.  By 
circling  about  high  in  the  air  it  can 
see  when  the  pelican  has  caught  a 
fish.  Then,  descending  with  as  much 
noise  as  possible  it  approaches  nearer 
and  nearer.  The  pelican,  frightened 
by  its  noise,  opens  its  mouth  to 
scream,  and  the  hawk  by  a  quick 
movement  succeeds  in  getting  the 
fish  out  of  the  other  bird's  pouch. 

Do  any  of  you  know  creatures  like 
this  African  fish  haul;'  There  .in- 
many  of  them  in  this  country.  They 
are  in  human  form,  but  have  the 
same  habits  as  those  ol  Air 
When  you  are  older  you  may  meet 
some  of  them  ;  but  try  to  avoid  them 


as    much    as    possible,    and    by   all 
means  never  be  one  yourself. 


A   GENTLEMANLY    QUALITY. 

At  a  social  gathering  the  subject 
of  conversation  had  been  the  train- 
ing of  children.  On  her  way  home 
a  lady  was  drawing  her  baby  along 
in  a  small  express  wagon.  She 
came  to  a  bad  crossing  and  was 
wondering  how  to  get  the  baby  over, 
when  Harry  [ohnson,  who  was 
mentioned  at  the  party  as  being  very 
rude,  and  who  was  watering  a  pair 
ol   horses,  said, 

"<  >h.     |oe,     rome    and    hold    these 

es  while  I  help  the  lady  acn 
I  In-  lady  thanked  him  and  silently 
commented,    "I  hal    boy  is   a   little 
gentleman,  anj  waj 
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WE    'UNS. 

\  MOUNTAINEER  and  his  wife  had  come 
JTi.  down  out  of  the  mountains  of  Kentucky 
to  go  to  some  new  location  in  Tennessee. 
They  had  a  little  jag  of  household  goods,  and 
both  were  dressed  poorly.  After  he  had  paid 
the  freight  on  his  goods  he  lacked  a  few  shil- 
lings of  having  enough  to  pay  their  fare.  I 
heard  them  talking  it  over  as  they  sat  on  a 
baggage  truck  on  the  platform. 

"We  'uns  will  hev  to  go  back,  I  reckon," 
said  the  man. 

"  But  we  'uns  can't  go  back,"  she  replied. 
"We  'uns  has  sold  out  and  hev  no  place  to 
go  to." 

"But  what  kin  we  'uns  do  ?  " 

"Heven't  we  'uns  get  money  'nuff  ?  " 

"No." 

"And  they  'uns  won't  take  us?  " 

"No." 

"And  we  'uns  is  in  a  fix  ?  " 

"Sartin." 

"But  the  Lord  is  down  yere  as  well  as  up'n 
the  hills,  ain't  He  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  He  mought  be,  but  the  chances  are  agin 
it." 

"But  I'll  go  out  among  the  cotton  bales 
and  find  a  spot  to  pray.  The  Lord  never  did 
desert  His  own." 

"You  mought  try  it,"  said  he  doubtingly. 

I  had  told  three  or  four  of  the  boys,  and 
we  chipped  in  $5  and  handed  it  to  the  man, 
and  he  had  the  money  in  hand  when  the  wo- 
man returned. 

"Did  you  pray  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Yes." 

"Fur  how  much  ?  " 

"A  dollar." 

"And  the  Lord  has  dun  sent  us  five." 

"Then  we  'uns  is  no  longer  in  a  fix  ?  " 

"Yere  it  is,  and  our  troubles  are  over.  Til- 
lie,  we  'uns  orter  hev  cum  down  yere  twenty 
years  ago.  Up  thar  when  we  'uns  axed  the 
Lord  for  a  dollar  we  'uns  sometimes  got  two 
bits  out  of  it.  Down  yere  when  we  'uns  ax 
fur  the  same  He  piles  it  on   ten   times  over, 


and  doan'  even  want  to  know  whar  we  cum 
from  or  which  church  we  belong  to  !  " 

Selected. 


WILD     FLOWERS. 

When  horns  of  elfin  winds  proclaim 

The  spring  and  summer  session, 
A  radiant  band,  throughout  the  land 

Comes  up  and  takes  possession. 
Wild  flowers  with  their  armor  bright, 

Flashing  gaily  in  the  light 
At  the  spring's  clear  bugle  sounding 

O'er  the  earth  came  softly  bounding. 

Filing  in  sunlight's  glow — 
Proud  battalions — row  on  row, 
Marching  close  or  breaking  rank. 
Taking  rest  at  every  bank, 
Till  the  valley's  shining  track 
Shows  a  mighty  bivouac — 
Glad  the  sun's  behest  obeying 
Myriad  wild  flowers  are  staying. 

Everywhere  our  glances  trace 

Glimpses  of  some  glowing  face — 

In  the  hollows  'neath  the  steeps 

Where  the  wind  in  laughter  creeps, 

Startling  all  the  leafy  flock 

Sheltered  by  the  hanging  rock, 

On  the  hill-top  where  so  free 

Breezes  whip  and  whirl  in  glee — 

All  their  brilliant  tassels  swinging 

There  the  blithe  young  blossoms  springing. 

In  the  hedges,  in  the  walks, 
Hiding  midst  the  weeds  and  stalks, 
Running  in  the  garden  where 
Bud  the  blooms  of  tenderest  care. 
Leaning  o'er  the  banks  to  look 
At  the  noisy  wayside  brook, 
Listening  to  the  pebbles  mocking — 
There  the  brilliant  blooms  are  flocking. 

Down  amid  the  plots  of  grain 

Brightening  o'er  the  fertile  plain. 

Where  the  narrow  river  yields 

Nurture  to  the  spreading  fields — 

In  the  mead  where  cows  are  lowing — 

There  the  fresh  young  blooms  are  showing. 

All  the  summer  season  through 
Glitters  on  our  dazzled  vein 
Silver  sword  and  azure  cap, 
Golden  helmet,  emerald  strap, 
Crimson  flags  along  the  way, 
Yellow  banners  flaunting  gay — 
Till  the  autumn's  signal  blowing 
Sees  the  brilliant  army  going. 

Josephine  Spencer. 
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The  Eqaitable  Life  Assurance 


No.  120  Broadway,  New  York. 


Assets  Jan.  1st,  1891          -  $119,243,744.47 

Business  Written  in  1890  -  203,826,107.00 

Total  Outstanding  Assurance  720,662,473.00 

Annual  Income           -          -  35,036,683.24 

Net  Surplus      -         -         -  23,740,447.34 

No  company  in  the  world  can  show  such  strength. 


Before  assuring  your  life,  or  investing  your  money,  examine  the 
Twenty- Year  Tontine  Policies  of  The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of 
the  U.  S. 

Policies  maturing  in  1891  realize  cash  returns  to  the  owners,  of  amounts 
varying  from  1  20  to  1  76  per  cent,  of  the  money  paid  in,  besides  the  advant- 
age of  the  Assurance  during  the  whole  period  of  twenty  years. 

The  following  is  one  of  many  actual  cases  maturing  this  year: 

endowment  Policy  No.  64,925. 

Issued  in  1871,  at  age  27.       Amount,  $5,000.       Premium,  $239.90.       Total  Premiums  paid,  fi, 798. 

RES!  ILTS 

at  End  of  Tontine  Period  In  1891: 

Cash  Surrender   Value  $8,^j^9.j^5. 

(Equal  to  $17h'.10  for  each  $100  paid  In  premiums,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  return  of  all  premiums  paid,  with 
interest  at  7!  per  cent,  per  annum,  I     <  >r  in  lieu  of  cash, 

./   Paid  up  Life  Policy  of  $19,  /  70. 

(Equal  to  $405.80  for  each  $100  paid  in  premium-,  i     I  ir, 

.  /  Life  .  I  ii  n  nil  a  of  $633.55, 

One  fact  is  worth  a  thousand  theories.  There  is  no  assurance  extant 
in  any  company  which  compares  with  this.  The  Equitable  is  the  strongest 
company  in  the  world  and  transacts  the  largest  business. 

H.    B.   HYDE,   President. 

M.  RUSH  WARNER,  HARRY  TIMMONS, 

Manager  for  Utah,  Special  Agent 

307  Progress  Block,  Suit  Lake  City. 
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HERBERT  J.  FOULGER,  Superintendent.  JOS.  ANDERSON,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

PEOPLE'S 

&  Equitable  Co-operative  # 

KSSOCIHTION. 


DEALERS  IN 


General  Merchandise, 

Nos.  7  and  9  Main  St.,  Next  to  Zion's  Bank, 
SALT  LAKE    CITY,    UTAH. 


The  People's  Favorite  Stofel 


All  profits  made  are  divided  semi-annually  among  the  purchasers  and 
stockholders.  Over  70  per  cent,  has  been  paid  in  cash  to  purchasers  and 
stockholders  since  January,  18S9.  Rebate  Checks  for  division  of  profits 
are  given  on  purchase  made. 


COME  OHCE  COME  ALWAYS. 

BEST  O00DS!    LOWEST  PRICES! 
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Manufacturers,  Importers  and  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries,  Dry  Goods,  Notions  and  Dress  Goods,  Hardware,  Queens-ware,  Ct-na  and 

Glassware,  Hosiery,  Ladies',  Misses'  and  Childrens'  Wraps,  Boots,  Shoes  and  Rubber 

Goods,   Hats,  Caps  and  Clothing,  Wall  Paper  and  Decorations, 

Carpets,  Rugs  and  Linoliums.  Drugs,  Etc. 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR   THE  CHAMPION  MONITOR  AND   CHARTER   OAK  STOVES,   RANGES  AND    HEATERS. 
"We  make  a  Specialty  of  Home-Made  Boots  and  Shoes  and  Duck  Goods. "®| 


ii 


The  Chicago 

Milwaukee    &    St.    Paui 
RAILWAY 

Is  the  only  line  running  Solid  Vestibuled,  Steam- 
heated  and  Electric-lighted  Trains  Daily 
between  Chicago  and  Omaha,  com- 
posed of  Magnificent  Sleeping 
Cars  and 

The  Finest  Dining   Cars  in   the  World. 
EVERYTHING  FIRST-CLASS. 

Any  further  information  as  to  Rates  of  Fare,  etc., 
will  be  cheerfully  furnished  by 

ALEX.  MITCHELL, 

Commercial  Agent. 
T.  F.  POWELL, 

Traveling  Agent. 

161  S.  Main  Street,     -     Salt  Lake  City. 


S-o.perinterid.erit.  „ 
I  HOME 

pipe    Insurance    Co. 


FRANCIS  ARMSTRONG.  PREST.   M.   E.  CUMMINGS,  CASHIER. 
P.W.MADSEN   VICE  PREST. 


General    Banking   Business. 

Drafts  drawn  on  all  points  in  the  United  State*  ami 
Kurope  I 

Klveper  cent.  Inti-rt-st  paid  onSn%lny»  deposit*  nun. 
pounded  four  times  a  year. 


Paid  up   Capital, 
Assets,      -     -     - 


$200,000.00. 
$310,000.00 


DIRECTORS. 

Henry  Dinwoodey,     P.  T.  Farnsworth,       John  C.  Culler 
George  Romney,         William  H.  Rowe,       David  Ecclea, 
Thomesd.  weuoer,    Jun.,  Henry  Smith,    Geo.  W-  Thatcher 
Frank  W.  Jenninc;,  Charles  S.  Burton. 

OFFICERS. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT,  Pres'f       GEO.  ROMNEY,  Vice-Prea't. 

LEWIS  8.  HILLS,  Treasurer.     ELIAS  A.  SMITH,  Secretary 

W.  J.  BATEMAN,  Ass't  Secretary. 

H.  J.  GRANT  &  Co..  AGENTS 

J.  F.  GRANT.  MGR.  tf 


SALT  LAKE. 


LOGAN. 


OGDEN. 


George  A.  Liouue. 


FIRST  CLASS- 


ES  AGRICULTURAL   IMPLEMENTS.^ 

Schuttler  Farm  and  Freight  Wagons, 

COLUMBUS  BUGGIES, 
Phaetons^RoadCarts 

II  AK!\  ESS. 

Steam  Engines  and  Saw  Mills, 

Railroad  Contractor  Supplies. 

19-28 

WM.  DRIVER  &  SON; 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  In 

Drags,  Medicines,  Paints,  Oils  and  Yarnisbes. 

We  Guarantee  the  trade  perfect  satisfaction. 
Your  Orders  Solicited. 

WM.  DRIVER  &  BON,  Ooden,  Ii-ah. 


THE  JUVENILE    INSTRUCTOR. 


THE  HENRY  DIHWOODEY  FURNITURE  COlWPflJJY. 

Have  the  largest  and  most  varied  assortment  of 

I^TJLrnitxxiro  dte  WallPaper 

In  the  west.      Our  Prices  are  positively  the  lowest. 

37  to  43  W.   Fifst  South  Street,  SRliT  LiflKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

ESTABLISHED    1884. 

Job.  F.  Smith,  Vie*- President,  DIRBOTORS  = 

J.  K  Grant,  General  Manager.  Heber  J.  Grant,    .J.  V.  Brant,     Geo.  T.  Odell,    Jno.  Henry  8-Ita, 

E.  T.  Woolley,  31&r.  Oi(<ten  Branch.  Jo*.  F.  8»lth,     Francis    M.  Lyman,     James  Sharp,     W.  W.  Biter, 


B«ber  J.  Grant,  President. 
B.  8.  Wellb,  See.  &  Treas. 
Geo,  T.  Odell,  Asst  Manager. 


A.  G.  Barber,  Mgr.  Logan  Braneh.        G.  G.  Wright,  Myr.  Eagle  Hock  Branch 


Geo.  Romney,  Junius  F.  Wells  and  C.  8,   Burton. 


CO-OPERATIVE  WAGON   AND  MACHINE  CO. 

8UCCE8SOKS  TO  GRANT,  OOELL  A  CO.  AND  HOWARD  SEBRKF.  CO. 

THE    LEADING    IMPLEMENT    HOUSE    IN    UTAH. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  OGDEN  AND  LOGAN,  UTAH,  AND  EAGLE  ROCK,  DDAHO.   3-26 


The  H.  A.  Tuckett  Candy  Co 

THE  STATE  BANK  OF  UTAH, 

No.  60  IVlain  Street, 

STEAPfl  CAflDY  WOt^KS, 

SALT     LAKE     CITY,     UTAH 
Manufacturers  of 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH, 

HEBER  J.  GRANT,  President, 

WM.  B.  PRESTON,  Vice-President, 
HEBER  M.  WELLS,  Cashier. 

FINE  CANDIES  for  the  Retail  Trade. 
PDRE    GOODS    AT    REASONABLE   PRICES. 

16-26 

DIRECTORS. 

*  NOTICE. 

Joseph  F.  Smith,            Chas.  S.  Burton, 
Wm.  H.  Rowe.                Nephi  W.  Clayton, 
Abraham  H.  Cannon,     Frank  Y.  Taylor, 
Spencer  Clawson,            Philo  T.  Farnsworth, 
Elias  Morris,                    Richard  W.  Young, 
Henry  A.  Wool  ley. 

Receives  deposits  payable  on  demand, 
Loans  money  on  approved  security, 
Draws  exchange  on  all  principal  points, 
Pays  5  per  cent,  on  savings  deposits, 
Compounds  interest  thereon  quarterly, 
Pays  careful  attention  to  country  trade 
And  Wants  Your  Business.          in-26 

Stake  Stipe?  of  Sunday  Schools  :— 
It  is  very  desirous  that  the  annual 
statistical    report     of     the    Sunday 
schools  should  be  at  once  forwarded, 
so  as  to  enable  the  secretary  to  make 
his  report  at, the  coming  April  Con- 
ferance.   We  trust  the  Stake  Superin- 
tendents will  see  that  these  reports 
are  sent  iri  immediately. 

Address  Jno.  M.  Whitaker,  Room 
513,     Constitution    Building,    Main 
Street,  Salt  Lake  .City. 

Gbo.^Q.,  Cannon, 
Geo"!  Godtjard, 

Jno.  Morgan, 
General  Superintendency. 

26  R.  K-  THOPS,  28  R.  K.  TH0ffiflS,30  R.  H-  TH0fflflS,32 

EAST  FIRST  SOUTH  STREET, 
SALT     LAKB    CITY,    UTAH. 

2£2 

*  COALTER  AND~SN ELGROVE, 

THE  SALT  LAKE  JKUSIC  DEALERS, 

235,000   ESTEY   ORGANS   IN   USE. 

Band  Instruments.    Music  Books.    Sheet  Music. 

Webep  and  fleta   England  Pianos. 

COALTER  &  SNELGROVE,  eZ&VS&Vfrr. 


